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will be involved, and it is a little unfair to expect 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald or Mr. Henderson to 
go to Switzerland so shortly after their advent to 
office. There is every justification for the British 
demand that the forthcoming Conference should 
meet in London, and we trust that the British 
Government, despite their laudable desire to prove 
that they are not as anti-French as the speeches of 
some of their members when in Opposition have 
led Paris to suppose, will stand out against the 
suggestion of a meeting in Lausanne, or in any 
city other than London. 


The new House met for the first time this 
week, but only for formalities—the election of a 
Speaker and the swearing-in of members. Next 
Tuesday Parliament will be opened, and the first 
King’s Speech ever prepared by a Labour 
Government will be read, in the absence of His 
Majesty, by the Lord Chancellor. An unusually 
long Speech is anticipated, the Cabinet having 
apparently decided to cover the political ground 
for some distance ahead. It is bound to include 
reference to the three R’s which form the 
immediate elements of foreign policy—Russia, 
Reparations and Rhineland Evacuation, and also 
to the Anglo-American situation. At the debate on 
the Address, Mr. Thomas will make a speech 
revealing the Government’s unemployment plans 
and the results of his preliminary investigations. 


The Government’s plans for unemployment are 
likely to include a vigorous policy of develop- 
ment not only at home but also overseas. 
Enquiries have been made into the possibility of 
developing railways and harbours in the colonies 
and mandated territories, with the object of 
stimulating orders for steel and other materials 
at home. Steel is probably the main key to the 
problem, in so far as any key exists. Work for 
the steel industry means work for the coal and 
ore industries, and thus developments that provide 
orders for steel will benefit the whole industrial 
machine. To this end we understand investiga- 
tion is being made into the possibility of replacing 
wooden telegraph poles and wooden railway 
sleepers with steel. 


It is becoming increasingly apparent that one 
of the Government’s chief dangers will threaten 
from their own supporters. Mr. Maxton, who is 
not a wild man in the sense of allowing his 
words to get the better of his wisdom, has already 
announced that there are not three parties in the 
new House but four, which is an ominous reminder 
to Mr. MacDonald of the absence from his Cabinet 
of left wing representatives of the party, which 
may prove a considerable embarrassment to him 
later on. The thirty-eight I.L.P. members of 
the House may be expected to exercise some 
independence of judgment and criticism. Nothing 
like a breach need be looked for, but the Prime 
Minister is likely to find them “‘ hot i’ the mouth ” 
as the months proceed. The Rightward trend 
of the Government is ,unmistakable, and there 
has been considerable criticism of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s apparent preference for ex-Liberals 
over dyed-in-the-wool Labourites. 
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The new Government are fortunate ; 
things but not in all. Several industrial diffculm 
are looming on the horizon and in the Near 
future may call for intervention. In a few month 
the mining agreements expire and the Gotan: 
ment will be pressed to repeal the Eight Hours! 
Day ; and if, as is probable, they decline for the 
present to do so, that will add to the dissatisfac. 
tion of a section of the rank and file. Meanwhile 
the engineering unions’ demand for a w e 
increase has been countered by the employers 
with a request for a six months’ postponement 
pending disclosure of the Government's plang for 
industry. A dispute is also pending in 


‘Lancashire, where the cotton owners have given 


a month’s notice of a reduction of twelve and a 
half per cent. in the wages of operatives in all 
branches of the industry. This reduction is based 
on the need to lower the cost of production in 
order to meet foreign competition. Though there 
are desultory signs of a move towards rationaliza. 
tion of the industry, it seems that cotton 
employers are still clinging to the assumption 
that lower wages are the royal road to economy. 
The choice really lies between reduction and 
rationalization. 


There has been much criticism of Mr. J. 
C. C. Davidson in the Central Office. We 
shall be surprised if, at all events at pre- 
sent, any change is made there; it is 
said that if Mr. Davidson resigned or were 
replaced, Mr. Baldwin might feel inclined to 
retire from the leadership of the party. 
Undoubtedly very serious mistakes, both of cal- 
culation and conduct, were made during the 
election. The trouble is that criticism is mostly 
of the wrong kind and directed against the wrong 
persons. Elsewhere we deal with this subject at 
greater length. It is noticeable that the better men 
have held their tongues, leaving it to others 
to rush in. The Daily Mail, which makes 
a habit of being wrong in its advice to 
the party, actually suggested that what defeated 
the late Government was its semi-Socialism— 
and we are sorry to see one of our most valued 
correspondents taking the same line in a letter 
which we publish to-day. The Mail cries 
out against the suggestion that seats should be 
provided in the near future ‘‘ for semi-Socialists 
such as Captain Harold Macmillan.’”’ It would 
be interesting to know what kind of Conservative 
Party Lord Rothermere envisages. If he wants 
a party of hard-faced reactionaries who have safe 
seats and no ideas and will certainly succeed in 
losing their party half the support it now 
possesses and turn it into a permanent minority, 
he is going the right way about it. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has tackled the prob- 
lem of naval disarmament so dramatically that 
unless he achieves something without delay there 
will be disappointment in his own party, and he 
will lose the support of thousands of Conserva- 
tives who are anxious for an amicable agreement 
with the United States. Therefore, the sooner the 
proposed Conference to study President 
Hoover’s new “‘ yardstick ’’ meets, the ‘better. 
Apparently, as a result of a suggestion from 
Washington, this Conference, when it does meet, 
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will meet under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. The suggestion that the League should 
be used is an interesting indication of the change 
in the American attitude towards that organiza- 
tion. There can be no doubt that Mr. Hoover 
will not allow any consideration of pride or 
restige to hamper him in his desire to colla- 
porate with the British Government in achieving 
a drastic Anglo-American naval reduction. 


Mr. Hoover is engaged in a tussle with the 
United States Senate over the new tariff proposals. 
The Senate does not reassemble until August 19, 
but it is already clear that the principal amend- 


ments to the already drastic bill for tariff revision 


will tend towards still further increases. With, 
we believe, the sole exception of Spain, the United 
States already levies higher duties on imports 
than any country in the world, and from every 
side Mr. Hoover is receiving warnings of the 
political effects of higher customs duties. 
Internal political animosities in Europe have 
hitherto prevented the development of anything 
like an economic union in face of the United 
States. Canada has paid too much attention to 
her southern neighbour and too little to other parts 
of the Empire. Economic factors, coupled with a 
certain lack of initiative on the part of our 
own manufacturers, have encouraged northern 
American penetration in Latin-America. All this 
may now be changed, and, as Mr. Hoover him- 
self fully realizes, there is a growing feeling 
throughout the world that the more the United 
States endeavours to keep out the products of 
other countries, the more these countries must 
combine to resist the invasion of mass-produced 
American manufactures. 


One result of the League of Nations Council 
Session in Madrid has been a revival of the 
rumours spread by journalists who visited that 
capital, to the effect that General Primo de 
Rivera is on his last legs. Let us have the facts. 
Spain is at present unconstitutionally governed 
by a man whose lack of education is frequently 
betrayed by such mistakes as his recent attempt 
to close the principal Spanish universities. At 
the same time, the Spanish constitution, like 
many others in Europe, is based upon the consti- 
tution of Great Britain, which is far too advanced, 
not only for Spain, but for any southern European 
nation. Hitherto, the Marquis de Estella has 
avoided those brutal measures against the 
opposition which have made Fascism notorious, 
and at the same time he has introduced a number 
of highly popular and much needed reforms. He, 
or rather his finance minister, has even succeeded 
in balancing the budget, which customarily 
showed a large deficit. We see no reason for 
anticipating his immediate overthrow, and we 
are convinced that Spain is happier under his 
tule than it was under the incompetent or corrupt 
governments which preceded it. 


After a long and sensational trial, Dr. Roos, 
the Alsatian Home Rule leader, has been 
acquitted at Besancon of the charge of high 
treason, and his acquittal has been followed by 
the proposal by the French Government for an 
amnesty to other Alsatian political prisoners. 


Having experienced very similaf difficulties in 
Ireland, we are able to declare that this is a step 
in the right direction, although the Bill by which 
the Government proposes to grant the amnesty 
is preceded by a very unfortunate preamble. No 
one who remembers the welcome given to the 
French in Strasburg after the war can doubt that 
administrative muddles, rather than German con- 
spirators, are at the bottom of all the Alsatian 
trouble. The jury at Besangon has now expressed 
the opinion that Dr. Roos, in his refusal to 
abandon Alsatian culture, is taking no part in a 
pro-German plot. It would appear that the 


_ French Government regret the failure to condemn 


him, but his acquittal, followed by the release of 
the Alsatian deputies, Dr. Ricklin and Herr 
Rosse, will, one hopes, lead to a definite improve- 
ment in the unfortunate relations between Stras- 
burg and Paris. 


Some distress has been caused in Vienna by a 
letter recently sent by M. Briand on behalf of the 
Conference of Ambassadors to the League of 
Nations, announcing the conclusion of inter- 
allied military control in Austria. This letter 
makes it clear that the disarmament of Austria 
is by no means complete. At the same time 
disclosures have been made by the principal 
Austrian Socialist paper, which show that the 
late government led by Mgr. Seipel and the 
various employers’ organizations have been sub- 
sidizing the Heimwehr. It is not, of course, for 
us to interfere in the internal affairs of Austria, 
but the Heimwehr is a semi-military body which 
openly states its intentions of marching on Vienna 
in the autumn. Austria badly needs foreign 
loans, and the effort she made to restore her 
finances under the League of Nations conjrol. 
arouses deep sympathy for her here’and in other 
countries. Obviously, however, while a govern- 
ment not only fails to disarm, but actually subsi- 
dizes an organization that aims at introducing a 
military dictatorship, the result of which would 
be to destroy the present stability of south- 
eastern Europe, British investors will be well- 
advised to keep their money in their own pockets, 
or, at least, in their own country. 


Far be it from us to take cynical views of the 
most idealistic of Governments, but there are 
those, base persons of the lewder sort, who think 
that the Socialist hostility to the measure deal- 
ing with London traffic has been abandoned for 
reasons which no purist would approve. It is 
said, incredibly, that the Government have been 
presented with the alternative of acquiescence in 
the measure or finding no further tube develop- 
ment. It is added that, in terror lest they should 
fall short of their promises of finding the maximum 
of work for the unemployed, they are prepared to 
accept any condition of tube development. As 
to these matters we do not pretend to confirmatory 
knowledge, but it is our duty to record the sus- 
picions of the usually well-informed. Our only 
comment is that, if these things be so, it is a 
change from the not distant day when the 
democracy of England was invited to rally in 
defence of what were pathetically called ‘‘ the 
People’s Trams.” 
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THE CONSERVATIVE INQUEST 


T is natural that there should be heartsearch- 
[izes among Conservatives on the causes of 
their defeat at the polls; those who have any- 
thing to contribute to the painful topic will have 
- their chance at the meeting next Tuesday. In 
the meantime, we must not, as some members 
of the party seem to be doing, let emotion and 
prejudice run away with reason. The defeat of 
a party is always the signal for those who have 
failed to force their particular fad on the party, 
to rise up and say how different the result would 
have been if only they had been listened to. To 
others more sinister it affords an opportunity of 
indulging their personal feelings and gratifying 
animosities. 

We are told in some quarters that the defeat 
was due to the lack of an industrial policy—a 
phrase which in this context means a vigorous 
programme of Protection. But those Conserva- 
tives who think that Mr. Baldwin would have 
won if he had fought this election on the issue 
on which he lost in 1923 are as bad as the Clyde- 
siders with their slogan of ‘‘ Socialism in Our 
Time.’’ The safeguarding policy is giving the 
country by instalments any advantages that may 
be claimed for Protection, and Free Trade as an 
abstract economic doctrine is grown so old and 
stiff in its limbs that it can hardly move. Leave the 
theory alone and in a few years it will be dead; 
surely Mr. Baldwin, convinced Protectionist 
as he is, is above all suspicion of unsoundness in 
that regard? If he did not go to the country on 
the issue of Protection, it was solely because he 
was convinced that it was wiser to let the gouty 
old giant die in his bed than force him to get up 
and fight. 

Other critics, again, have started a heresy hunt 
for Socialism within the Conservative Party. Why 
find seats, it is asked, for Conservatives of the 
type of Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Duff Cooper when 
they are only Socialists in disguise? Will these 
people never learn that there are more poor than 
rich men in the country and that if once people 
get it into their heads that the Conservative Party 
is the rich man’s party, its principles may be as 
lovely as you like but it is doomed to be in a per- 
manently small and dwindling minority? We 
have to thank these and other progressive Con- 
servatives that the defeat was no greater than it 
was. That they have in many cases lost their seats 
is due to the fact that they have been in the firing 
line on the northern front whereas their critics 
have had easy lines and soft jobs in the Home 
Counties. 

Mr. Baldwin, like every other party leader, 
has his faults. He does not pretend to under- 
stand mass psychology, and, indeed, holds by the 
view that the only honourable way of persuading 
a crowd is to appeal to the ideals of the best man 
in it. He may, in the course of the election, have 
needlessly affronted the political vulgarian and 
made too few concessions to the common man. 
He has, too, a very faulty sense of tactics and 
in this branch of politics has received too little 
help from the organization that should have 
supplied his deficiencies. Not only was there 
excessive confidence at headquarters, but there 
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was often an awkwardness in the i . 
the Conservative case was 
First’? might have been well enough if - 
immense amount of solid constructive work do : 
by the last Government had been better yrunaiee 
and a vigorous attack had been launched on th 
extreme Socialist front which Mr. pet 
MacDonald was obviously so anxious to -_. 
draw from action. As it was, the slogan became 
a wholly unnecessary apology as though for 
inaction. The derating schemes, of which much 
had been hoped, were never explained adequate} 
and some of their beneficial effects were neutralized 
by the revaluation which had been begun quite 
independently. The great revolution in our atti- 
tude towards problems of public health was allowed 
to pass by almost unnoticed, whereas in fact this 
socialization of public health was a greater 
measure of reform and will add more to the sum 
of happiness and well-being than any socialistic 
experiments in the economic sphere—even in the 
imagination of their advocates—could conceiy- 
ably do. 

But one need not extend the catalogue of 
tactical blunders that were made. They may be 
all summed up in a sentence. Tactics were so mis- 
managed that they gave the electorate the impres- 
sion that Conservatives were a party of negation 
standing on the defensive, whereas, in fact, the 
development of the Conservative Party in the last 
few years has been far more rapid than that of 
any other party. 

It is true to say that this is largely the 
work of Mr. Baldwin. Under any other leader 
the Conservative Party might easily have become a 
party of reaction and gone into the wilderness, as it 
did in the period between the great Whig reform 
and the rise of the Conservative democracy under 
Disraeli. As Disraeli converted the old Tory: 
party into the modern Democratic Conservative 
Party, so Mr. Baldwin, by his policy of social 
reform, converted what might have degenerated 
into a class party into one which ‘had a better 
claim to the suffrages of Labour than the 
Socialists. With justice, Mr. Baldwin claimed in 
1924 that he had received more Labour votes than 
the Labour Party, and if the new progressive 
spirit continues to develop at its present rate he 
will, before very long, be making the same boast 
again. Under wise management the Conserva- 
tive Party will strengthen its position in 
Opposition. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s task is one of great 
difficulty. He has got into power largely by gloz- 
ing over the distinctive views of his own party 
and making it out to be only a sort of mixed Con- 
servative and Liberal party, combining the good 
qualities of both with an energy and originality 
that are entirely its own. This policy has suc- 
ceeded at the polls, but its success in office is 
much more dubious. For the fiercest initial 
opposition will come, not from the benches oppo 
site, but from his own party behind. They may 
be trusted to insist that the policy of the Labour 
Government shall satisfy the pledges that have 
been given and a year of office will have brought 
out the fact, now so sedulously concealed, that the 
Labour Party is definitely Socialistic and commtt- 
ted, not to particular experiments in Socialism in 
a case stated and proved, but to a complete recon 
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struction of the economic order on the basis of 
Socialistic theory. 

Do Conservatives want anything better than 
that? It will supply the missing link in their 
election appeal of ‘* Safety First,’’ and they will 
begin to get the credit for the immense work that 
the Conservative Party has done since 1924. In 
the meantime they will do no good by under-rating 
the solid value of that work and attempting to 
substitute some other principles of party policy. 
Instead of reviving the old issues of Protection and 
class privilege their sound policy is to strengthen 
the personnel of the leadership, and in particular 
to bring forward into prominence the younger 
school of the party. It was one of the mistakes 
of Mr. Baldwin that while his principles were 
definitely with the advanced school of thought in 
the party, he too often tried to compromise with 
their boldness by putting his new wine into old 
bottles. By so doing he concealed the progress 
that the mind of the party was making. That 
mistake must not be repeated. Opposition is the 
opportunity of the new men. They must be 
encouraged to take their chance and the country 
will then recognize that Conservatism is an essenti- 
ally progressive force and offers the true lines of 
national development. The masses of men are 
quicker to recognize and welcome a new idea when 
it is embodied in a personality than when it is 
merely implicit in a series of measures. 


THE INDIAN SITUATION 


N the one hand the Meerut trials, on the 
() cise Lord Irwin’s speech on the eve of 

his departure for England. It is in the 
nature of the Indian problem that both the 
gloomiest and the most hopeful prognostications 
can find support from some fact or other in the 
Indian situation. It would be unfair not to admit 
that the omens of good may be found in the utter- 
ances and acts of Indians as well as of British 
officials. As the time draws near for the moment- 
ous decision on India’s constitutional future, more 
and more Indians wake up to the fact that they 
are not living in a world of academic debate, 
where mere polemical ingenuity will save a nation 
or congeries of nations. The Indian princes, 
made acutely conscious of their awkward posi- 
tion between an abdicating paramount power and 
a hostile, indigenous, sham democracy, have 
brought some realities into the unreal world of 
Indian political controversy. | Certain eminent 
Indian politicians have boldly approved of the 
postponement of the general election for the 
legislative Assembly. A great proportion of 
Indian publicists still play with shadows, deal in 
the battered commonplaces of mid-Victorian 
Radicalism, reiterate to weariness the parrot cries 
about the drain of wealth from India, as if capital 
the world over did not command its hire in the 
form of interest. But the nearer India gets to 
the fateful day, the more soberly and intelligently 


to those Indians who ought to matter judge and 
speak of politics. 


Those Indians who ought to matter, we have 
said; and there’s the rub. In the final criticism 
of British rule in India the harshest sentence will 
probably be that which records our failure to give 
to the natural leaders of the people their due 
authority. Excuses can be found for that failure. 
Though Munro and Elphinstone and a few other 
distinguished early administrators foresaw the 
time when this country would confer self-govern- 
ment on India, the general tendency was to use 
Indians merely for bureaucratic convenience. The 
qualities that made an Indian a useful subordinate 
were valued beyond reason; the qualities that 
would have made an Indian a potential adminis- 
trator in an autonomous India were not thought 
upon. In the eventual development of this system, 
Indians with ingenious, hair-splitting minds were 
given a virtual monopoly of whatever powers 
were not reserved to itself by the bureaucracy, and 
those other Indians who had the habit of authority 
were placed at a great disadvantage. 

The excellence of the British bureaucracy told 
against itself. Just because it concerned itself 
with so many matters, because it was so impartial, 
because the people so trusted it, there was no 
room for any Indian co-operator, only room for 
those Indians who led an opposition. On its own 
ground, the bureaucracy could not be beaten or 
supplemented. In efficiency it was for some forty 
or fifty years incomparable. But that very effi- 
ciency left no opportunity for native talent of the 
sort that will be urgently needed in a self-govern- 
ing India, and indeed is needed already. 

Still, without shutting our eyes to Communist 
activities in India, to the sterility or perversity of 
most of the accredited politicians, to the irre- 
sponsibility of a great part of the Indian-owned 
Press, we can discern signs that important sec- 
tions of the population, not usually occupied with 
politics, are trying to come to grips with reality. 
They will be heartened by Lord Irwin’s speech. 
He says that he has neither underestimated the 
strength of the opposition to the Simon Commis- 
sion nor impugned the motives of those leading 
it, but that it has seemed to him to have originated 
in a misunderstanding of the duties and powers of 
that body. The assumption has been that the 
Simon Commissioners were law-givers on the 
Mount, who would, from that eminence, impart 
a new dispensation to India. He rightly chal- 
lenges this view of the status of a body which has 
undertaken no more than an enquiry. He might 
have added that the Commission is not exclu- 
sively concerned with the aspirations, some of 
them genuine and passionate, others produced for 
reasons of strategy, of the intellectuals, but has 
shown itself properly anxious to satisfy, as far 
as may be, the hopes of the more conservative 
elements in India. Stress on this point would be 
useful. If India is to have self-government, it 
must be in some form which will more or less 
accord with the wishes of all important classes of 
Indians. To gratify a minute, though active and 
in some ways estimable, group of intellectuals at 
the expense of the population as a whole would 
be immoral, and it would also be disastrous; for 
on the morrow of such an experiment would follow 
revolution, with Great Britain called in to restore 
order. 
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BIRD BEHAVIOUR the most notable of” event 


By E. M. NICHOLSON 


HOOTING birds and swaddling in  cotton- 
S wee! the pricked shells of their eggs is a 

simple pastime, and still a popular one; in fact 
we are only just ceasing to call it ornithology. On 
the other hand, to investigate bird behaviour and tq 
discern the mind behind it is a laborious and exact- 
ing occupation; in order to learn anything about the 
minds of his subjects the observer has first to 
reorganize his own, rooting out the unbidden 
assumptions and emancipating himself as far as 
possible from the narrow view which he inherits 
through having been born a human being. And 
then, however successfully he may escape from his 
limitations, the task of collecting detailed evidence 
on every obscure point may well intimidate him. He 
may take it for granted that no help will be forth- 
coming, and that whatever needs elucidating must be 
settled entirely by his own exertions. Not only is the 
unknown formidable in bulk; the intimate lives of 
various inconspicuous and timid creatures not more 
than half a dozen inches long are naturally a little 
difficult to unravel. The qualifications demanded are 
so rare, the task so discouraging and_ the 
reward so small that the time which has elapsed 
before anyone could be found to tackle it is not 
particularly surprising. Perhaps, in fact, the really 
surprising thing is that it actually has been tackled. 
But is that more surprising than the fact that the 
name of the man who, almost single-handed, has’ 
examined and largely solved this fundamental problem 
of animal life, may still to this day be repeated with- 
out a glimmer of recognition from anyone outside 
a narrow circle of perhaps three or four hundred 
specialists, who themselves are prone greatly to 
underrate his work? 

We like to believe that nothing first-rate can 
remain permanently in obscurity, and if there was 
some excuse before for the failure to allot to Mr. 
Eliot Howard the place he deserves, his latest book * 
has quite definitely disposed of it. I say without the 
slightest hesitation that this is one of the most 
important works which ornithology has yet produced. 
By every canon it belongs to the first class; it has 
an unadorned distinction of style, an austere economy 
of hypothesis, an inescapable march of argument and 
an impregnable breadth of foundation which must 
make it, however gradually, one of the enduring 
classics of the science. Although in his ‘ British 
Warblers,’ even before the war, and more 
particularly in ‘ Territory in Bird Life’ just after 
it, Mr. Eliot Howard threw into the arena in a 
rough form the discoveries which he has now 
brought to a triumphant conclusion, he was then 
still groping after the clarity of view which he has 
now achieved; his style was apt to ramble and his 
argument to repeat itself; he was sometimes incon- 
sistent and obscure, and he was liable to push his 
theory further than facts would bear it out. 

Those observers who have set to work on the lines 
which he then indicated, and have sometimes quarrelled 
with him where he seemed to have put himself in a 
false position, will acclaim the considered statement 
which he has now been able to give all the more 
enthusiastically for having themselves made enough 
of an excursion in the same field to appreciate the 
countless difficulties he has encountered and the 
thirty years of discouragement he has survived. If 
this bulky quarto seems an unwise form for so 
important a publication to take, the blame is not 
Mr. Eliot Howard’s; ‘ Territory in Bird Life’ was 
a convenient octavo and the public responded by 


** An Introduction to the Study of Bird Behaviour.’ By 
H. Eliot Howard. Cambridge University Press. 42s. 


ornithology until ‘ An Introduction t 
Bird Behaviour ’ arrived to 
to please himself, he has chosen to break pol 
an expensive volume which no reasonable bookshel 
will accommodate, and we can only be grateful that 
after such a reception as he has so far enjoyed he 
has persisted at all. 

Be‘ng the work of a lifetime, this cannot 
have justice done it in a short article, but bri 
what it has achieved is an integration of the 
essential factors in bird behaviour over a limited 
field. That is to say, in place of the chaos of dis. 
connected observations on one species or one aspect 
we have a closely reasoned account and interpreta. 
#tion, fully backed by intensive study in the field. A 
quotation will best explain the point of view: 


We see the male return again and again to the 

see him fight, hear him sing; and the wer 
sufficiently pronounced we name it according to the circum. 
stances and by so doing tear it out of its context—thus 
“instinct of song,” ‘* aggressive instinct” and so forth 
By isolating the parts we lose sight of the unity of the whole. 
The whole has biological value, the parts by themselves—save 
as contributory to the whole—have none. 


Taking this necessity of studying the pattern which 
the habits compose as his guiding principle, Mr, 
Eliot Howard constructs for us something which at 
the lowest estimate is a much closer approach to a 
coherent and valid interpretation of bird behaviour 
than anything previously attempted. Having said 
so much, I owe it both to author and reader to 
quote a sample, although the close-knit nature of the 
book makes this decidedly hard to do: 


He [a Yellow Bunting] has a tree, a gorse bush, or a 
mound to which he keeps returning and which seems to become 
a part of him, so surely will he be found there. He has a 
definite interest in it, this seems certain; for see how he 
behaves on this February foggy morning now that a few males 
and females settle beside him. He does not enjoy their com- 
panionship as he does in the fields. ... but, gradually, 
becoming excited, flirts his tail, hops towards this one and 
drives him away, hops towards that one and pursuing him 
disappears in the mist. And in like manner he treats all 
intruders; changing from tolerance to hostility, from passive 
objection to active attack, with a suddenness that tells of 
internal change, of something functioning rhythmically. . . . 
Females roost on the Common; females roost in his territory; 
may even perch beside him in his special oak ; constantly come 
and go. But they are just so many females, arousing in him 
no excitement as there is none in them to be aroused. 

How can we tell that this one sitting in his oak to-day 
will pair with him? Mainly by his behaviour, partly by hers. 
He flirts his tail, stretches his neck, raises his crest and moves 
restlessly around her. . . . But there is a more certain indica- 
tion. Formerly how persistently he sang, more especially how 
vociferous he became when excited by an intruding male; and 
we regarded the passionate song, as we are accustomed to 
regard it in other species under similar circumstances, as a 
symptom of excitement. Now, however, he is silent. And by 
his silence we know that the female is in a state of pre- 
paredness; and by the same token that he is excited. 


Not merely ornithology, but biology in general, is 
enriched by the appearance of this book; there is no 
rashness in prophesying for it a permanent and far- 
reaching influence. 


THE TYRANNY OF TROUSERS 


T may be presumed that every clever and imagina- 
I tive mah of forty or over has, at some time in his 

life, been a Socialist and a dress reformer. Sus- 
tained contact with other Socialists and other dress 
reformers has generally acted much as a hair of the 
dog is reputed to act. When we understand ana- 
phylaxis we shall understand this and many like 
phenomena. Back in the early nineteen-hundreds, 
Mr. Henry Holiday and Mr. Walter Crane, with the 
Godfrey Blounts, the Matthewses and the Thorny- 


crofts, ran an enthusiastic movement for the reform 
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of the dress of both sexes. The Healthy and Artistic 
Dress Union had its printed organs—the Dress 
Review and Aglaia—and it is interesting to 

ce at the illustrations in these, and to contrast 
the moderateness of the reforms recommended with 
the revolutionary change that has actually occurred 
in feminine costume in the last couple of decades, at 
the dictate, not of zsthetic or hygienic theory, but 
of fashion. : 

Still, from the point of view of health and comfort, 
and, as many of us contend, from that of beauty also, 
the contemporary clothing of girls and women sur- 
passes anything in the previous history of this 
country. Men are much more coy than women, and 
much less ready to make a public break with con+ 
yention and recognized good form. To be stared at is, 
for most men, hell upon earth. Consequently, changes’ 
in man’s dress take place more slowly : though there 
is some reason for suspecting that such changes, being 
generally based more securely on motives of health and 
utility, have more stability than the vagaries of female 
fashion. The emergence of woman into the ordinary 
world of sports and industry, side by side with men, 
is likely in the future to cause her clothing also to 
be more and more prescribed by utility and fitness. 
Although a few danger-signals were manifest at Ascot, 
it is unlikely that we shall, in our generation, witness 
any serious reaction in woman’s dress from the com- 
fortable, sensible and, on the whole, becoming fashions 
of to-day. 

In the last few weeks the newspapers have been 
full of half respectful, half ribald reports of and 
comments on, the doings and aspirations of a new 
“Men’s Dress Reform Party,’’ in the ranks of which 
one notes with amusement some unexpected figures. 
That man’s conventional clothing is far from perfect 
must be obvious to every one who wears it and to 
every one who looks at it. But the distressing thing 
about ‘‘ movements ”’ is that they tend, by exaggera- 
tion, to bring as much ridicule as notoriety on objects 
in themselves worthy and desirable. The popular 
laugh is provoked not so much by novelty as by a 
disproportionate stressing of the importance of rela- 
tively insignificant things. Propaganda by uncon- 
scious caricature is rarely effective. 

In these days very little courage is needed to wear 
pretty much what one likes so long as one does not 
make a song about it. So far as hygienic considera- 
tions are concerned, it is safe to say that any man in 
this country can satisfy every reasonable sartorial 
canon without causing a single eyebrow to be raised 
or provoking a single smile. One cannot help suspect- 
ing that many enthusiastic apostles of dress reform 
prefer even contumely to comfort without comment. 
Otherwise it is difficult to understand why, for pre- 
liminary emphasis, they nearly always select not the 
most pressing reform but the most conspicuous. The 
sanitary difference between loose trousers with socks 
and shorts with stockings is not great. But their 
capacities for evoking ridicule are incomparable. 

One need be no slave to fashion and convention to 
recognize ‘that they are not quite the meaningless 
savagery which some people—and they not the least 
subservient in practice—proclaim them to be. At the 
same time, there is nothing sacred about the form 
or substance of the clothing of any period; nor, if it 
comes to that, is there anything esthetically, 
hygienically, or spiritually final about the shape of 
man. It is difficult to conceive of any greater esthetic 
futility than the assessing of the beauty of clothing 
according to its correspondence with the queer shape 
within it. Naturally, clothes, like houses, should in 
their form show essential relation to their prime 
function, which is that of protecting, without unduly 
impeding, the organisms for whose occupation they 
are intended. But no sane man builds a house shaped 
like himself. And there is little more reason for such 


@ limitation being imposed on his more intimate 
covering. 

From a health point of view, clothing should aim 
at protecting us from climatic extremes, from sudden 
great variations in temperature, and from direct 
physical contact with such hostile objects as briars, 
tin-tacks and broken glass. It is, however, on the 
negative, rather than the positive, side than conven- 
tional clothing so often fails. It ‘‘ protects’’ too 
much ; and so our movements are cramped, our tissues 
compressed, our skin cut off from its normal environ- 
ment, and some of the most important processes of 
our body harmfully interfered with. The chief things 
wrong with contemporary English man’s dress are 
not its shape and its colour, but its weight, its sub- 
stance and the restriction it imposes on movement. 
It is doubtful if any reasonable collar ever prevented 
a drop of blood from reaching the brain of the most 
profound thinker; or if greater physical achievements 
will be attained in golf stockings than in grey flannels. 
Even the front stud, about which so many meetings 
have been held, has probably done as much to culti- 
vate human perseverance and self-control as to destroy 
health and efficiency. 

It is to their capacity for maintaining throughout 
the body a uniformity of internal climate that the 
higher vertebrates owe their supremacy. But, 
paradoxically, this internal stability is secured by 
means of machinery which depends for its efficiency 
on a considerable measure of variation in external 
climate. To seek to maintain around us, by means 
of clothing, an unchanging layer of air as warm and 
damp as our own skin is to be the slave of a hygienic 
fallacy. The amount of heat and other energy 
liberated within us is largely determined by the impact 
of cool air on our surface; that is why we all feel 
more alert and ‘‘ energetic ’’ on a bright, fresh day 
than on a humid and sultry one. Yet, by means of 
underclothing which generally fits the body like q 
glove, and by thick, impervious layers of clothing: 
superimposed on this, many people deliberately secure 
for themselves an enveloping atmosphere indistinguish- 
able from that of the most overcrowded and unventi- 


lated slum tenement at three o’clock in the morning. 


Sensible underclothing would be loosely-fitting, 
loosely-woven and, except in very cold weather, as 
thin as possible. At this time of the year, to weer 
both a vest and a shirt, if the latter be, as it should 
be, of cellylar texture, is ridiculous. Most men wil! 
agree that nothing more comfortable or generally 
satisfying for everyday wear than jacket and trousers 
has yet been devised. If they are reasonably loose, 
light in weight, and porous in texture, these garments 
call for little in the way of reform. Were their fabrics 
washable they might even be described as hygienically 
ideal. The reform most urgently called for is of our 
conventional foot-coverings. There is, for most of 
us, no longer any reason for the rigid leather boots 
and shoes which are still customary. For the soles 
of shoes, leather is probably still the best available 
substance, but for the uppers it is an altogether unsuit- 
able material. Shoes should be so flexible and so 
shaped as to allow for the full development of the 
foot, especially of the toes; and not only of full 
development but of every movement of which the foot 
is capable. 

Hygienically, clothes should be for use. ®sthetic- 


ally they should look like it. We want to get rid of 


the idea that clothes are attractive in proportion to 
their functional virginity. 
QuaERO 


4A number of solutions to competitions are 
disqualified every week because they reach the Editor 
too late for adjudication. Competitors are asked tc 
note the closing dates of the competitions, and tc 
post their solutions in good time. 
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A MUSICAL PARTY 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Y invitation card says ten o’clock, so I 
M arrive at half-past, only to find that most 

people—and those, of course, the most 
important—have decided to make it eleven o’clock. 
‘After putting my hat away in the cloak-room, 
and standing for a moment, wiping my damp 
forehead and moving my tie back into its proper 
place, I ask myself gloomily why I am here. Then 
I mount the fine curving staircase. My hostess 
is there, waiting at the top, and gives me that 
special smile of welcome which she has also given 
everybody else. She has just time to slip in a 
phrase about one of my books, one she has prob- 
ably never read and one that I have long ceased 
to admire myself. Poor woman, she will have 
to make dozens of remarks of that kind to-night, 
and long before midnight that special smile will 
be tarnished, cracked, faded. For a second I feel 
sorry for her, but the next moment that feeling 
instantly disappears. I have entered the large 
drawing-room, and now, to my horror, I discover 
that this is to be no ordinary party with a little 
music thrown in, but a solemn midnight concert. 
There are rows and rows of those uncomfortable 
gilt chairs, and on every vacant chair is a pro- 
gramme. I am in for it. 

I notice a good many people I know, but I do 
not go and sit near them, chiefly because I am 
feeling sulky and disinclined for bright talk. The 
programme confirms my worst fears. There is 
an awful lot of it, and very little I want to hear. 
If somebody from the AZolian or Grotrian Hall sent 
me this programme and a ticket, even if I had 
the afternoon free I would not go. But I have 
come here, at this absurd hour of night, and stiffer 
than starch (for you cannot call starch stiff a night 
like this) in full dress. And very soon, when 
this corner of the room fills up, there will not be a 
space for my legs and my little chair will proceed 
to torture. Moreover, I am apparently two awful 
hours away from tobacco, and even when I get 
it, it will not be in a pipe. (The real failure of 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government was its inability to 
impose the pipe upon social functions.) 

All the people I know seem to be in groups, 
cheerfully chattering away, and, overlooking the 
fact that I chose to sit here myself, I seem to be 
exiled from them, and come to the conclusion 
that people do not like me. I stare mournfully 
at the grand piano and the ridiculous palms, and 
turn a bilious eye upon the newcomers, who are 
now arriving in gangs. I do not like the look 
of any of them. There is a fatuous young French- 
man who kisses hands. There are one or two 
elderly women who seem to have been so 
thoroughly barbered, massaged, tinted, enamelled, 
powdered, that they look quite unreal, and it is 
quite impossible to imagine them eating. The 
man on my left has cultivated a Mephistophelian 
appearance, and I tell myself that he is an ass, 
but all the time I know quite well that I really 
think he is somebody very important, and that 
if he should speak to me I should give him some 
simpering reply. 

Will they never begin the wretched concert? 
I see myself sitting here until the small hours. 
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Yes, they are beginning now. I have not seen 
this accompanist for years. He does not look the 
man he was; he is having trouble with his 
digestive system. While he is fussing with the 
piano, I have time to wonder what it is like bei 

an accompanist whose digestion is going to 
pieces. The singer stands before us. Before he 
has sung a note, I recognize that he belongs to 
the ultra-interpretative school, because he pulls a 
curious face at us. I know that he will go on pull. 
ing these faces, sometimes looking slightly mad 
and at other times resembling a man who has 
just swallowed some unpleasant liquid, because 
he and his singing master are under the impres- 


sion that these grimaces improve Schubert, and 


he has been told to suggest Joy, Dismay 
Wonder. I know too that he will not have much 
of a voice. And I am right in both instances, and 
throughout his strange facial contortions and 
hoarse whisperings I take a mournful pleasure 
in my rightness. When he has done, we applaud, 
and more people arrive, looking like members of 
the Spanish Inquisition entering a town full of 
notorious heretics. 

The violinist is better, and indeed plays very 
well, so that for a few minutes I can forget my 
little gilt chair. But she has a friend or two, 
somewhere in the front row, and every now and 
then she opens a wickedly expressive dark eye 
and gleams at these friends of hers, and I know 
that she is mocking us all, as well she might. 
But we applaud her loudly, and some of us, led 
by the hostess, who has to keep one eye on the 
door and the other, rolling in ecstasy, on the 
performer, call out ‘* Brava!’’ exactly like 
Italians or people in bad novels about musical 
life. The lady who follows her has a well-trained 
voice, but somehow it is not a voice capable of 
giving pleasure at eleven-thirty on a warin night. 
Moreover, her interpretative business does not 
suit her large and dignified features, and there 
are moments during her singing when she 
reminds me of nothing but an astonished 
dromedary. 

By this time I am hungry, thirsty, and aching 
for tobacco. To my disgust, I see that I have 
planted myself on the wrong side of the room. 
From the other side you can slip away into a 
little ante-room, and that is precisely what several 
acquaintances of mine are actually doing. This 
is maddening. There they are, lighting cigarettes, 
lounging and talking, probably having a drink, 
while I am pinned to this chair, with apparently 
another hour of indifferent music in front of me. 
Unless I am mistaken, there are one or two men 
there, men I know, who have never listened to 
a note yet, who have been smoking and talking 
in that ante-room ever since they arrived. Selfish 
devils! What right have they to accept an invita- 
tion to a musicale (not to be confused—alas !— 
with a music ’all) and then hog it in there, as if 
they were in their clubs? 

The male singer returns, and with him more 
Joy, Dismay, Wonder, but none of it reaches my 
heart. The lady returns, and once again trans 
forms herself into an astonished dromedary. The 
three songs she has chosen, presumably on 
account of their brutal length, are the desert. The 
violinist returns, with another wicked glance at 
the front row, and again plays very well, but 
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oes on far too long. The hostess is now off door- 
duty, but has to put in a great deal of audience 
work, never allowing the ecstatic look to leave 
her face for a moment, and having to cry 
Brava!” or even ‘‘ O-o-oh, brava, brava!” a 
second or two before anybody else does. There 
is so much brava towards the end that I begin 
to feel very uneasy indeed, for there is clearly a 
danger of “‘Just something more,’’ even though 
encores are not the thing at these functions. By 
this time, very important people, who never stay 
anywhere more than an hour or so, have moved 
on—not to bed, of course, but to some other party 
that is just beginning. Night after night, while 
the rest of us are in bed or smoking a last pipe 
with our slippered feet somewhere near the 
mantelpiece, these important people go on and 
on, sacrificing themselves so that society—or that 

rt of it which gives late parties—shall continue. 
Just as racing and hunting are not mere amuse- 
ments because they improve the breed of horses, 
or at least of racers and hunters, so too it is neces- 
sary that some people should be sociable until 
nearly dawn or it would be impossible to give 
late parties and improve the breed of sleepy 

ests. 

Now the music is all done, the hostess is keep- 
ing the ecstatic expression on her face for 
another ten minutes or so, and we move in a com- 

mass to the supper room. There we discover 
the reason for the accompanist’s indigestion. He 
has been engaged at too many of these functions. 
Here are salmon mayonnaise, things in aspic, 
strawberries and cream, rich cakes, and _ iced 
champagne, and the hour is preposterous but we 
help ourselves. Happy those guests who in the 
morning will not be faced with some sheets of 
white paper! Unlike most men, an author cannot 
pretend to work; either he is working or idling; 
and a glance at his sheets of manuscript will tell 
you which. I have a suspicion that all I shall 
see on my white paper in the morning will be a 
number of little black spots. Liver will have set 
them dancing there, but they will really be the 
ghosts of midnight crotchets and quavers. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 

_ the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 

_ week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THEATRE MANNERS 


. SIR,—Last week, with a friend, I had the pleasure 
of hearing and seeing at His Majesty’s Theatre 
*‘ Mariette,’ which exhibits to such advantage the 
talents of M. Guitry and his vivacious partner. The 
extra price demanded for stalls was fair enough, but 
the gross lateness of several of the audience reduced 
a good deal of our pleasure in the opening of the 
piece. It began, in fact, with charming but some- 
what muted music which it was impossible to hear 
through the irruptions and talk of late-comers. They 
surged past us frequently till twenty-two minutes 
after the play had begun, and: one pair were three- 
quarters of an hour late (I happen to have taken the 
times with my watch). 

With the lights down it is not, perhaps, a simple 
matter to find your row and your seats in the stalls, 


as the attendants detailed for that purpose naturally 
disappear when the play begins. But it does seem 
to me odd that a grown man and woman, having 
found out their row, should be too lazy or too stupid 
to realize whereabouts in it they have to deposit 
themselves, and start walking past the people 
properly seated, and turn back, and talk about the 
possibility of getting there at all until the lights are 
up, thus destroying the chances the punctual ought 
to have of enjoying the play. 

My friend and I did not pay to hear this conversa- 
tion, or to have our feet trodden on by blunderers 
who might be in time. Belonging, however, to the 
up-to-date and fashionable class of to-day, these 
people have no idea of apologizing. The theatre- 
managers, after a quarter of an hour’s grace, might 
have closed the doors till the end of the first act; then 
those in time might have had the comfort and uninter- 
rupted hearing for which, after all, they had paid. 

These late-comers are, I fear, only a sample of the 
curiously crude selfishness and want of consideration 
for others which have invaded English society since 
the war. I daresay some of them were fashionable 
enough to be puffed in a snobbish Press; but they 
showed manners which a decently brought-up child 
ought to be ashamed of. The crowd at a profes- 
sional football match is nothing to look at, but it is 
more punctual and better behaved. 

T am, etc., 
V.-W. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 


SIR,—To compare Oxford usefully with Great 
Britain as a scene of proportional representation, it 
is not helpful to regard, as your correspondents have 
done, the choice as lying between the system of pro- 
portional representation at present in use at Oxford 
and the double-voting normal in other two-member 
constituencies. To treat Oxford as England in 
miniature, one must take the alternative to be one 
man one vote. If each elector could vote for one 
man only, I contend that Professor Gilbert Murray 
would have a fair chance of being Oxford’s second 
member. Proportional representation tends to prevent 
the careers of remarkable men. This is no doubt the 
direction of modern politics, but it is surely permitted, 
at least, to regret it. 

Mr, Fulk’s suggestion—that Oxford and Cambridge 
be made one constituency for the exercise of his 
electoral whims—symbolizes the elated advocacy with 
which this curious system is urged. 

I am, etc., 
C. S. MaLcotm BrERETON 

to1 Eaton Place, S.W.1 


LESSONS OF THE ELECTION 


SIR,—A correspondent (Mr. John Vaughan-Morgan) 
declares that the Conservative Party is lacking in 
enterprise and that it ‘‘should constantly be renewing 
its principles and policies.’”’ Now, Sir, we elder 
Conservatives were always taught in our younger days 
that our party should be as true to its principles as 
the ‘‘ dial of the sun,’’ and such steadfastness is quite 
incompatible with the changefulness desired by Mr. 
Vaughan-Morgan. Of course, he may argue that 
‘* renewing ’’ does not involve change, but it is diffi- 
cult to see what other meaning can be attached to 
the idea of renovation, since principles do not wear 
out like a pocket knife or a pair of breeches. 

The real trouble with the Conservative Party is 
surely that, owing to bad leadership, it has not stuck 
to its principles—not that it failed to ‘‘renew’’ them. 
In four years. and a half it occupied itself in passing 
an enormous number of measures of which many were 
opposed to Conservative principles, and to the wishes 
of its supporters. The argument in favour of heroic 
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legislation and against the practice of economy, which 
is. s0 sorely needed if the national finances are to be 


restored, was nearly always the same: ‘‘If we don’t 


pass these measures in some form to-day our 
opponents will pass them in a worse guise to-morrow.” 
Thus it came about that in order to gratify the vanity 
of certain ambitious and arrogant lieutenants, Mr. 
Baldwin was forced to embark on the long course 
of semi-Socialist legislation which has lately ended in 
disaster. 
to. get it, but if he wants Conservatism, if he 
wants the principles of personal freedom and the right 
of private property to be upheld and protected, he 
does not know where to look—‘ Tranquillity and 
Economy ” being very much at a discount to-day 
among Conservative wire-pullers. Hence the lack of 
enthusiasm and even interest on our side during the 
recent election. 

It is possible, no doubt, to stave off full-blooded 
Socialism for a time by accepting it, as it were, in 
penny numbers, but is it really worth while to go on 
fighting a series of rear-guard actions when all the 
time our headquarters staff is occupied not with 
plans for dying in the last ditch but with devising 
excuses for surrendering it, like all the other ditches 
in our monotonous retreat? 

In its essence the Conservative Party is indivi- 
dualistic, and unless it returns to the principles of 
individualism it cannot long survive. 

I am, etc., 
Scarcroft, near Leeds C. F. Ryper 


FAIR PLAY 


SIR,—yYour editorial comments on the saccharine 
concoction being handed out to the Labour Govern- 
ment are timely and salutary; especially in view of the 
fulsome fashion in which a certain Sunday paper has 
just been anointing the new Prime Minister’s head 
with oil—or rather with mayonnaise sauce, minus the 
saving drop of vinegar. 

One would suppose from this panegyric on the 
blossoming of a ‘‘ new era’ that England has 
passed ‘‘ from death unto life ‘’ owing to the narrow 
victory of a party whose last record in office scarcely 
justifies that extreme implication. As you truly 
remark, many members of the present Government 
were leaders of the General Strike. And although the 
Observer hails with joy the immediate resumption 
of full relations with Russia, it is to be hoped that 
His Majesty’s Opposition may have some sav in the 
matter. 

Even a high reputation for fair play must surely be 
subordinated to the country’s interests. ‘‘ Give the 
man a chance ”’ is the typical English attitude to 
friend or enemy : an attitude that, in critical junctures, 
may be pushed too far. There was much of that fine 
spirit in Mr. Baldwin’s dignified manner of accepting 
his reverse: but it tended to give an impression of 
defeat more sweeping than was actually the case. 

I hope other Conservative papers will also refrain 
from pushing a national virtue beyond the boundary 
line that divides the quality from its defect. 

We need, as a party, a shade less of good-humoured 
tolerance for the ‘‘ other fellow”; a shade more of 
the Crusading spirit that has given Labour the vic- 
tory—for the time being. 

I am, etc., 

Tal an Vean, (Mrs.) Maup Diver 

Parkstone, Dorset 


TRUTH AND JOURNALISM 


SIR,—In ‘Notes of the Week’ last week you had a 
paragraph dealing with the Daily Herald and its pro- 
paganda about Mr. Winston Churchill’s portrait with 
a book on War in his hands. You then go on to 
say: ‘‘ But there is a way of telling truth so that 
it shall mislead. 


It is not a way adopted by reput- 


If a man wants Socialism he knows where: 
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able journalists. ...’’ This is an astoundj 

weekly Press, but it certainly is n 

Why, the war was “stoked” and “ run” 
far as journalism was concerned by 
truth so that it should mislead.” 
was the famous daily caption served wu i 
_war: ‘‘ Yesterday we brought 
German aeroplanes; only ‘ half umpteen ’ 
missing.” That was the truth; but the 
not told that the other ‘‘ half umpteen ”’ though not 
““ missing ’’ were mere bundles of scrap within our 
linés! Two or three years ago in your columns a 
correspondent drew attention to the way the dear old 
British public had been gulled during the war about 
the German song, ‘ Deutschland iiber Alles’ by 
quoting a then recent leading article from the leading 
French ‘‘ Conservative ’’ journal, Le Temps, which 
showed clearly that the song in question was not in 
any way ‘‘ jingo’’’ but very much the reverse. Some 
people may urge that these are examples culled from 
a war period that was a very special occasion, and 
that this being so the use of special ‘‘ journalese ” 
was warranted. But this sort of thing or something 
very like it has continued since. 

In front of me lies an article I cut out from the 
London Evening Standard last year. It is an article 
by Sir John Foster Fraser (a very well-known jour- 
nalist indeed) about Marshal Pilsudski, the real 
Dictator of Poland. Not once in the article does Sir 
John mention the fact that throughout the war until 
the Russian Revolution Pilsudski had fought with the 
Germans and Austrians against our Allies the 
Russians. A correspondent, seemingly well versed in 
Polish affairs, had long ago in your columns drawn 
attention to this fact, which is surely of outstanding 
importance and should have been included even in a 
two-column biographical sketch. 

Then we have the still more outstanding case of 
Bolshevik Russia. I could fill columns of the Satur- 
pay Review with instances proving my case where 
they do not even prove much more—as I have said 
before, the SarurDay has generally managed to be 
sane on this difficult Russian question. 

In 1919 many of our newspapers published an 
announcement—I have it in front of me—from Messrs, 
Samuel Montagu and Co. (who were, I believe, finan- 
cial advisers to our Government) about Bolshevik Russia 
to the effect that under the Moscow regime the 
Russian cotton industry had utterly collapsed. This 
was quite true; but what this announcement failed to 
make known is that a cotton industry cannot be carried 
on without cotton—even by a brilliant Government 
of Birkenheads and Winston Churchills! Having a 
knowledge of geography, I knew—and reputable jour- 
nalists should have known—that the only cotton- 
growing areas in the old Russian territories lay in 
Turkestan, that vast region to the north of the 
Persian and Afghan frontiers. As these areas had 
been cut off from Central Russia ever since the middle 
of 1918 by various counter-revolutionary armies, such 
as those of the Czechoslovaks, of Denikin, of 
Koltchak and of their subsidiaries, and further as all 
Russian waters were blockaded by the British and 
Allied navies, it was obviously impossible for Moscow 
to obtain cotton, and naturally the industry collapsed. 
It was reading this that finally determined me to 
believe not more than about 33 per cent. of what I 
read against the Bolsheviks in our Western press. 

I am, etc., 
J. C. MacGrecor 
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THE CULT OF THE CONGO 


SIR,—Is the cult of the negro so new a thing in 
essence as either its prophets or its denouncers seem 
to think? After the fashion for ‘‘ the Nordic ’’ had 
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spent itself, were we not bound to witness a return 
to a favourite sentimentalism of the Romantic 
Revival, the Cult of the Noble Savage, twopence 
coloured? But the various adorers of that gentleman 
do not appear to have heard of Chateaubriand. Much 
yauntedly novel doctrine of Mr. Lawrence reminds 
one forcibly of Rousseau jazzed. Rousseau, to be 
sure, had a wider range of interests. 
I am, etc., 
AGNES MuRE MACKENZIE 


‘*PROSPECTING THE PAST” 


SIR,—Mr. Thompson’s letter in your issue of 
June 15 does not call for an extended reply. He 


takes me to task for ‘‘ calling to account’’ Mr. 


McPherson’s ‘ Primitive Beliefs in the North-East 
of Scotland,’ which I reviewed in your columns, on 
the grounds of its ‘‘ looseness of statement that 
almost might be called inaccurate.” The looseness, 
however, is on the other leg, for my quotation 
referred not to the book as a whole but to one 
sentence (quoted) in it. 

For the rest of his letter it seems to me that Mr. 
Thompson is quite unnecessarily complicating and 
overweighting my statement that the Pyramid Texts, 
which betray no supernatural fears in man as yet, 
are the earliest religious documents known to us. 
Well, are they not? Egyptian civilization stretched 
at least 1,500 years behind them, but we possess no 
written record of its beliefs. Various other mytholo- 
gical data, however, entirely support the evidence 
from the Texts. From both sources it is evident that 
the Egyptians regarded their gods as subordinate 
to rituals performed by certain chosen men, that the 
very existence of the gods depended upon those 
rituals, that the rituals themselves were mainly con- 
cerned with bringing the dead to life again and 
that the gods were dead men mummified. The 
Egyptian word for ‘‘ god ”’ is the same as that for 
“ mummy.”’ 

As for ‘‘ primitive religion,’?’ Mr. Thompson gives 
his whole case away in one sentence. ‘‘ One has to 
assume,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ that ‘ primitive ’’ man dis- 
covered gods.’ Exactly; one assumes it because 
there is no evidence that primitive man had any con- 
ception of godship. Of the continuance of life after 
death, yes; of life and fertility explained by neces- 
sarily mistaken biological premises, also yes. 
But the ‘“‘ gods” and “ spirits” of primitive man 
are an invention of the anthropologist, obsessed with 
a priori assumptions. 

I am, etc., 
H. J. MAssINGHAM 


BATTLES ABOUT BIRDS 


SIR,—If Mr. Selous’s interpretation of his observa- 
tions of ruffs and reeves in ‘ Realities of Bird Life’ 
is, as your correspondent says in your issue of 
June 15, ‘‘ commonly accepted as being conclusive,” 
it can only be so accepted among people who are 
determined to uphold at all costs the tenets of their 
sect, a sect which apparently has abandoned science 
for the joys of heretic hunting. The observations are 
most interesting, as all his practical work was, but the 
interpretation is only another example of Mr. Selous’s 
susceptibility to a very common Darwinian weakness. 
Darwinians as a whole are so hungry for what they 
call ‘* proofs’ that they have no time to stop and 
consider evidence. 

There is no evidence in his account of the ruffs and 
reeves that he witnessed the pairing of two unmated 
birds. The whole thing suggests an observer on a 
seaside promenade watching a woman go up to a 
group of men, touch one on the arm and allow him 
to kiss her, and then jumping to the conclusion that 
the two have met for the first time and become 


engaged on the spot, whereas the probability is that 
they have been married for years. This probability 
ought to have been frankly admitted by Mr. Selous, 
but perhaps it was too much to expect such an admis- 
sion from him after his heroic efforts to obtain his 
“ proofs.” But as it was overlooked by him, it 
ought to have been noted by his sponsor, Professor 
Julian Huxley, who, however, accepts the records as 
‘* proofs ’’ with the most sublime Darwinian innocence 
(your correspondent’s term, for which I tender my 
thanks). Another matter that would not have been 
passed without comment by an experienced and 
unbiased editor is Mr. Selous’s attempt on page 260 
to make capital out of the fact that immature ruffs 
(which, of course, are not physically fit for marriage) 
are ‘‘unnoticed by the reeves.”” This applies with 
equal force to the incidents of the Kentish plover and 
the redshanks, with which I dealt in my previous 
letter. 

I have no wish to impute unworthy motives to 
anyone. My object is to show those who are 
interested in Nature that the theory of sexual 
selection has not been proved, and that the problems 
which that theory was supposed to solve are still 
open for discussion. The Darwinian passion for sexual 
selection is most amusing, for though individuality 
is obvious in most activities of birds, it is denied by 
Darwinians in every instance but the one in which 
it has least chance of expression, and the reason 
for their preference is the unscientific one that if 
sexual selection can be maintained, at whatever cost, 
it will help to bolster up the tottering theory of natural 
selection. 

I am, etc., 
Cuartes S. Bayne 

Savage Club, 

Adelphi, W.C.2 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have read with 
great pleasure, interest and satisfaction Mr. Selous’s 
generous letter in your issue of June 22. I am sorry 
that my allusion to his book as consisting of ‘‘extracts 
from a diary’ has given him tke impression that I 
consider diaries as such ‘‘ contemptible.’’ Any field 
naturalist who did think so would be a fool. I was 
dealing with his deductions and my intention was 
to convey that as they were formed and set down 
in the heat and hurry of observation, when something 
might happen at any moment to distract his attention 
or absorb it, they were liable to be hasty and therefore 
unsound. Mr. Selous is far too great a scientist to 
resent an honest criticism. His undying fame will 
rest not on his deductions, but on the magnificent 
body of evidence which he has collected in a lifetime 
devoted to the watching of birds. I hope, therefore, 
that he will soon find a publisher for his new book. 
If no firm will undertake it on their own responsi- 
bility, I suggest that it should be published by 
subscriptions from scientific societies. 

Cc. S. B. 


REMINDER 


By GERALD GOULD 


EST is the wind?—It brings me 
The smell of mortal air. 
East is the wind?—It sings me 
The country song of care. 


O wind of double sorrows, 

How soon your task shall be 
To blow my dust where morrows 

Will know no more of me! 
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THE THEATRE 
THE SOFT SPOT 


By lvor BROWN 
Exiled. By John Galsworthy. Wyndham’s Theatre. 


HERE is a soft spot, as we know, in Mr. 
Galsworthy. It was visible at the start. That 
almost perfect play ‘ The Silver Box ’—or so 
it seemed when it met the young idea of playgoers 
twenty years ago—was marred by the wailing of the 
Jones children outside the Barthwicks’ house. The 
episode was forced, unlikely: it was compassion 
calling attention to itself: for a moment the poised 
irony, so delicately fashioned, was broken. Since 
then, Mr. Galsworthy has written many and various 
plays; sometimes the soft spot has been fully on 
view as in ‘A Bit o’ Love,’ a piece hardly ever 
revived. One likes to think of harder, firmer 
work which has, despite all the sniffs and sneers of 
the anti-reajists, Bloomsbury Expressionists and 
others who prefer fudge to Forsyte, given sub- 
stance and quality to the empty and flashy theatre 
_ of London. We notice the soft spot the more because 
of the dramatist’s usual spareness and muscularity of 
method. If he were soft all over, like Sir James Barrie, 
and his work had been Mary Roses all the way, he 
would probably have met less harsh criticism than 
now he does. It is the occasional lapse which cruelly 
calls attention to itself by contrast with the rest. The 
ghosts of those Jones children will keep walking and 
wailing. In ‘ Exiled’ they have another night out. 
In this piece Mr. Galsworthy takes us to a terri- 
tory which should certainly be typical England. There 
are some cricket-grounds in this country where one 
end of the field looks straight into orchards while 
the other has only chimney-stacks for view; while 
you watch the game (my memory goes back to a 
May-day of 1921, when Gregory and Macdonald 
hurled their first thunderbolts against the luckless 
bodies and bails of King and Whitehead at Leicester) 
you feel yourself curiously suspended, like England 
itself, between anthracite and apple blossom. Bableigh 
of the play is similarly divided between Horseback 
Hall and Hell-hole Mine. The central figure is Sir 
Charles Denbury, 12th Bart. His estate he has had 
to sell to a bulldog of Big Business called Sir John 
Mazer. .Denbury’s mines have become a_ hopeless 
liability and Mazer, attempting to rationalize the 
industry with new organization and new processes, 
is bound to close down the uneconomic pits and so to 
cause unemployment. Denbury, a grey, dignified, 
feudal sentimentalist, given to much nodding of the 
frosty pow over England, my England, to hand- 
shakings with the poor, dear poor, and to brooding 
over the form of horses and the sad state of a world 
which has failed to support him in a comfortable state 
of squirearchy, is the chief of those labelled by the 
dramatist as ‘ Exiled.’ 

Others on the list are bookmakers, who are 
good fellows smitten by machinery in the 
form of the ‘‘ Tote,’’ tramps forbidden by the 
magistrate to sleep under the stars when they have 
no means of getting under the blankets, miners, 
workless owing to world-prices, and penniless prosti- 
tutes chivvied as they ply their task. It seemed to 
me natural to share all Mr. Galsworthy’s sympathies 
except his loyalty to Denbury, whose creed of cackle 
and ’osses was a strain on the patience. Apparently it 
never occurred to the Baronet that he might pull 
himself together and settle down to earn the living 
which he had previously got from the mines and the 
miners for nothing. He still had a good mare left : 
and it was entered for the Cup and he was going to 
place the last of his silk shirts on it. If the mare 
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won, he could hang on as a tleman: if j 
he was going to Africa. 
What he was going to do in Africa w 

If he was merely going because shooting lint" 
cheaper than shooting pheasants there seemed little 
reason to be sympathetic about his “‘ exile.” On the 
other hand, there was no reason to suppose that such 
an ass would be able to make a living in Africa after 
failing in England. If, again, he was such a snob that 
he dared not exist as a poor man in the country where 
he had once been rich, he was beneath contempt. 
Mr. Lewis Casson played the part as well as 


be, but he could not persuade me that the pe 
Bart. was anything but a vexatious guy. As he 


prabbled of horse and hound, and of the African exile 
that would follow his departure from the “ county ” 
set and from the England he had partly owned (and 
was leaving insolvent) I could not help misquoting 
to myself 


Ah, County Guy, the hour is nigh, 
Your land has ceased to pay. 


Mr. Galsworthy attributed the Bart.’s tragedy to 
** evolution ’’ and one could hardly blame Nature for 
omitting to select him and preferring the bustling 
Mazer. 

The Quixotic Sir Charles acquired a queer 
Sancho Panza in the shape of an errant photographer 
(Mr. J. H. Roberts) who wandered about picturing 
with equal readiness Sir John Mazer and Sir John’s 
unemployed miners. He was a very gentle knight of 
the camera, did much good by stealth, and crept in and 
out with a nervous smile and a conviction as str 
as Denbury’s about the importance of being English. 
Before we dismiss the fellow as insufferable, let us 
admit that in these days it is extremely hard to put 
Righteousness on the stage and escape the scoffs of 
those for whom ‘all piety is priggishness. We are, I 
admit, absurdly terrified of virtue. None the less, I 
found that whenever the photographer was hovering 
over his g works or pleasantly whispering his 
good words, I writhed a little in my seat. It was said 
of a famous newspaper that it made righteousness 
readable; it cannot be said of Mr. Galsworthy on this 
occasion that he has made righteousness actable, 
Poor Mr. J. H. Roberts! 

One last ‘‘ soft spot,’’ and then I can turn to more 
cheerful matters. At the close of the piece Denbury, 
whose horse has lost owing to an unlucky accident, 
is standing, silk-shirtless as it were, in the village 
inn with only Africa to follow. Outside there are the 
street noises of an English town or village after race- 
day. What are they singing in the pub. down the 
street? ‘ John Brown’s Body ’ and ‘ John Peel,’ and, 
if I remember rightly, one of the sea-shanties popular 
in Kensington. My own experience of the English 
when in beer is that they do not draw upon the 
Scottish Students’ Song-Book or the high-brow col- 
lections of folk-music. There would have been a 
realistic and rather amusing end of the play if, while 
Denbury was saying a fond farewell to his utterly 
English England, his miner friends had struck up 
something soulful about Alabam or gone moaning 
through ‘ Sonny Boy.’ ; 

Yet, with all these soft spots on view and with 
Denbury being courted by Sir John Mazer’s sporting 
(and improbable) daughter in the worst style of the 
stage ‘* modern-girl,’’ I can certainly and gladly say 


that ‘ Exiled’ is a dozen times more interesting than 


the ordinary evening’s programme of an average West 
End theatre. I have said nothing of the plot, which 
concerns a vindictive tramp assaulting a race-horse 
and so spoiling Sir Charles Denbury’s chance of 
saving his last shirt, and possibly recovering an acre 
and a pheasant or two. It introduces Mr. Brember 
Wills and Miss Una O’Connor, both at their best, and 
Miss O’Connor’s best would give lustre to any com- 
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pany and any piece. But the essential point is that - 


the play has size and content. It is not about tedious 
adulteries or imbecile crooks. It is about the England 
of to-day, in which workers unemployed for no fault 
of their own have no better occupation than to do 
futile sums of equine arithmetic about weights and 
distances. Mr. Chesterton once brilliantly summed 
up an aspect of English democracy by saying that the 
workers were not nearly so interested in the Equality 
of Man as in the Inequality of Horses. Here are the 
miners, finely led by Mr. Edward Irwin, and fairly 
representative of decency in despair. It is ridiculous 
to blame Mr. Galsworthy for not solving the coal 

blem or delivering an informative leading article 


in three acts. What he does do is to make the tangle | 


of men and coal-measures graphic and poignant. His 
sentiment overflows, but the spring from which it 
wells up is one of actuality. Mr. Galsworthy’s 
tremendous popularity on the Continent has been fairly 
won. He is the map-maker of an England that 
exists, and not the shallow comedian of a Mayfair 
that does not. Sometimes he writes from too full a 
heart; never from an empty head. His plays usually 
evoke good acting, and this time is no exception. 
Miss Jean Shepeard neatly traversed the awkward 

of the modern girl, a type whom I have yet to 
meet outside a theatre or a newspaper. Mr. Edmund 
Gwenn transacted Big Business with likely gusto, 
Miss Mabel Russell cultivated the ‘‘ refaned ”’ voice 
of a secretary, Mr. Douglas Jefferies was a first-rate 
barman, and Mr. Roger Maxwell suitably represented 
commerce on the road. In short, this is not one of 
the larger Galsworthies, nor is it a silly little play 
about nothing at all. 


MUSIC 


AN AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


OW much we have to rely in London upon the 
goodwill of amateurs for good operatic per- 
formances was once more exemplified last week 
by the performances of ‘The Magic Flute’ at the 
Royal College of Music. I think it is not stretching 
the word ‘‘amateur” too much to make it cover a per- 
formance by students directed by one of our greatest 
of musical amateurs, Sir Thomas Beecham. It is 
unfortunate that the word should have been debased, 
so that ‘‘ amateurish ” has come to mean something 
incompetent, for it leaves one no word which can 
be used without explanation for those who perform 
simply for the love of a thing. That is what Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the students were doing, and 
their enthusiasm made up fully for all the obvious 
deficiencies of young voices and inexperienced acting. 
Their success was all the more creditable because 
‘The Magic Flute’ is, without exception, the most diffi- 
cult of operas to produce satisfactorily. The strange 
blend of nonsense and idealism of which it is com- 
pounded, the inconsistencies of the actual plot and 
the extraordinary nature of some of the music present 
problems which require exceptional intelligence for 
their solution. The great merit of Mr. Procter- 
Gregg’s production was that it made the opera homo- 
geneous and kept the action moving. There were 
not any of those tedious intervals between short scenes, 
which invariably ruin Mozart (and other) performances 
at Covent Garden. The opera was very reasonably 
divided into three acts, the third consisting of the 
long finale to the original second act, and a no less 
reasonable rearrangement of the order of some of 
the scenes was made in order to concentrate the main 
interest at the end upon Tamino and Pamina by deal- 
ing first with the comic underplot, which was all that 
eder greatly cared about. 


The scenery, which was designed by Mr. Procter- 
Gregg, was as good as anything I have seen. The 
effect of spaciousness obtained on what is in fact a 
very small stage was most remarkable, and the 
appearance of the Queen of the Night with outstretched 
wings and with the symbol of the horned moon upon 
her head descending the slant of one side of a pyramid 
was a stroke of genius. The second act was so 
arranged that, by alterations of lighting, the scene 
served either for the outside or the inside of Sarastro’s 
temple, and there was no need for any change of set. 
The lighting was excellently managed throughout, and 
one can only sympathize with youth succumbing to 
the temptation of playing rather too much with those 
fascinating switches. A rather less frequent altera- 
tion of the lighting would have been more restful to 
the spectator and would have enhanced the dignity 
of the whole production. 

Such a performance did full justice to the nobility 
of this strange work, and, apart from the inevitable 
ridiculousness of Tamino’s pursuit by the serpent and 
of the reptile’s despatch by the coy attendants of 
the Queen, one was hardly aware of the childishness 
of a great deal of the story. Seen thus in the proper 
perspective, ‘The Magic Flute’ is a marvellous 
allegory of human life and art, to which each can 
bring his own interpretation. _ The fact that there 
have been so many diverse and often far-fetched 
explanations of the plot, whose characters have been 
identified with Emperors and Empresses, with political 
and ecclesiastical parties in the State and with the 
contrasting ideals of German and Italian art, alone 
proves the extraordinary vitality of the opera. For 
one test of the greatness of any work of art is the 
degree in which it applies to and sums up the personal 
experience of each individual. Setting aside all the 
possible and impossible references to the events of 
Mozart’s day and even the intentional dependence of 
certain details upon a knowledge of Masonic cere- 
monies, no one can witness a good performance of 
‘The Magic Flute’ without being profoundly moved 
by the nobility of its main theme, which embodies in 
a poetical form the highest mysteries of life and death 
and of the union of two human beings. ; 

The poetry resides, of course, entirely in the music, 
which transforms the almost illiterate nonsense of 
Schickaneder and Giesecke (if, indeed, he had a hand 
in it at all) into a masterpiece. And yet the music 
is, at its finest, so simple and so bare of any fine 
ornament that the effect obtained seems out of all 
proportion to the means, There are no elaborate 
movements such as the finales in Mozart’s Italian 
operas, only airs and simple duets, solemn choruses 
and a few pages, containing some of the finest music 
of all, of accompanied recitative. When we compare 
the orchestra used by Mozart with that of Wagner, 
or even of Beethoven in ‘ Fidelio,’ we may well wonder 
how he could achieve an effect of grandeur which 
neither of those composers with all their resources 
surpassed. The scene of the ordeals is the most 
remarkable of Mozart’s triumphs. The brass and 
drums play a series of disjointed chords, above which 
Tamino’s flute is heard winding like the steady voice 
of a courageous soul in adversity. On paper this 
march looks simple and rather crude, but its very 
simplicity produces an effect of profound awe for 
which there is no parallel in music. The nearest 
equivalent of which I can think is the passage in 
the choral movement of the Ninth Symphony, where 
by a similar use of bare rhythm Beethoven attempts 
to evoke the military ideal. But the sublime and the 
ridiculous are notorious neighbours, and in these 
instances Mozart and Beethoven have landed on 
opposite sides of the fence. 

If the students of a college of music can produce 
an opera so successfully, in spite of the notorious 
difficulties of the particular work, why, it may be 
asked, cannot the same high standard be achieved by 
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professionals? It is no answer to say that pro- 
fessional opera companies cannot give the time to 
individual productions, which students can afford, for 
such results as this are obtained in foreign opera- 
houses whenever an artist is in control of the pro- 
ductions. But, even accepting the fact that the 
authorities at Covent Garden cannot rehearse the 
operas adequately nor afford scenery more in keeping 
with modern ideas of stage-decoration, they might at 
least make the best of a poor job by a more skilful 
use of the lighting apparatus and more imagination 
in the details of production. It was irritating in 
‘ Boris Godounov,’ for example, to see Feodor making 
notes with a red lead-pencil from books which were 
obviously school-prizes bound in leather and stamped 
with the college-arms, while Xenia brooded over a 
photograph of her dead fiancé. These things would 
matter little in a good performance; in a bad one 
they increase one’s dissatisfaction. There were no 
false notes of this kind in ‘ The Magic Flute,’ and so, 
although there was no great singing, there was more 
pleasure to be had from it than from most of the 
‘* grand ” performances of the season. 
H. 


BROADCASTING 


R. REYNOLDS’S article on ‘ Financial 

Broadcasting’ in the May number of the 

Realist was a serious contribution to the ques- 
tion of B.B.C. policy, and one that could hardly be 
passed over in silence. The Radio Times for June 21, 
urgent in answering Mr. Reynolds’s article, spoils 
its case by loose reasoning and a jejune style. The 
Radio Times always supplies a large amount of 
‘* popular ’’ journalism, but its reply to the Realist 
is unworthy of the question under discussion, or the 
good name of the B.B.C. To talk of ‘‘a Mr. 
Reynolds ” as the writer of the first article, for 
example, is poor sarcasm. The B.B.C. would have 
done better by dealing with Mr. Reynolds’s arguments 
in a carefully-considered, reasoned démenti, plainly 


put. 


On the other hand, the Radio Times is completely 
justified in landing out at critics who try, as iit 
appears Mr. Reynolds has tried, to belittle the gener- 
ally high quality of B.B.C. programmes. Naturally 
there are points which one or another listener would 
wish altered to suit a personal taste. But study any 
-number of World Radio and it will become apparent 
that English programmes lead in variety, taste and 
form. Other countries are following close, building 
on our models. But the average 2LO daily pro- 
gramme is good. This is a fact not to be used as 
an arm-chair to loll in but as a high-grade machine 
to keep in perfect order and increasing efficiency. 


A new series, and an altogether delightful one, has 
started, to run on seven succeeding Saturdays. Mr. 
Pooter, Mr. Cumming, Mr. Gowing, who, when they 
first appeared in Punch and later as ‘ The Diary of a 
Nobody ’ by the late George and Weedon Grossmith, 
so pleasantly tickled the fancy of our grandfathers, 
are to be given a wider publicity. Whoever heard 
the present Mr. George Grossmith give the first series 
of extracts last week can but be thankful for this 
resurrection. It is an inimitable broadcast. 


* 


The song recital by Mlle. Ninon Vallin was a charm- 
ing experience. Mlle. Vallin has a great reputation 
abroad; she is known as perhaps the greatest living 
Carmen. And yet the years go by and still, unaccount- 
ably, she is not heard at Covent Garden. I listened 
to her again last Sunday with the same pleasure, 
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enjoying her great artistry and the exquisite quality 


yh voice. Incidentally, the microphone suits her 


* 


A random, though not necessarily ai 

from the latest broadcasts fixes on Pool, 
talk, ‘ Athletics for Boys,’ which was informative pei: 
included much wisdom on the subject of playing fields 
for training Brother Ass the Body. Then there has 
been, this week, a remarkable series of Mozart str 
quartets played in excellent style by the International 
String Quartet. Finally, Sheridan’s speech at the 
trial of Warren Hastings made a fine show of (rather 
long-winded) grand oratory. 


From next week’s programme the following may be 
noticed. Monday: Recital for voice and viola b 
Miss Dorothy Silk and Mr. Lionel Tertis (2L0}, 
Tuesday: Mr. T. S. Eliot on John Donne (2L0) 
Mr. J. Maddox Yorke on ‘ Development of Rural 
Industries,’ Mr. lIowerth Peate on ‘Old Welsh 
Crafts’ (both Cardiff and Swansea), Dr. Henry A. 
Mess on ‘ The Social Problems of Tyneside—Housing 
and Health’ (Newcastle), Canon C. E. Raven on 
‘Birds of the Moorland’ (North of England), and Dr. 
Thomas Armstrong on ‘ The Story of English Music ’ 
(Plymouth). Wednesday: Mr. A. Kahn on ‘ Saving’ 
(2LO). Thursday: Mr. S. Sze on ‘ China To-day: 
The Effects of Transport and Communications ’ (2L0). 
Friday: Mr. R. H. Gretton on ‘ Disraeli and the 
Making of an Opposition’ (2LO). Saturday: Mr, 
Andrew Aitken on ‘ Fishermen’s Ways and Super- 
stitions ’ (Scotland). 

Connor 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—174 


Ser sy L. P. Hartley 


A. ‘‘ When the time came to take leave of his 
brother, King Inayatullah, King Amanullah completely 
broke down, and the two brothers clung to one 
another for some time, sobbing loudly.’’ (The Times.) 
We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an account of King 
Amanullah’s career. It should be written in heroic 
couplets, in the manner of Johnson’s ‘ Vanity of 
Human Wishes,’ and should not exceed 20 lines in 
length. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and « 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an imaginary entry, 
not more than 300 words long, in the Journal of Marie 
Bashkirtseff, commenting upon the receipt of a sub- 
stantial and unexpected legacy. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 174s, 
or LITERARY 174s). % 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit fs set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. : 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, July 8. The results will be announced in 
the issue of July 13. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 172 
Set sy T. EARLE WELBY 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a poem, which 
must be reasonably brief, by Walt Whiteley, that is 
to say, deriving its manner from Manhattan and its 
matter from Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for an epigram on the 
death of @ hire-purchase enthusiast who carried his 

inciples so far as to arrange for the application to 


his funeral. 
REPORT FROM MR. WELBY 


172A. The number of entries was small, but the 
quality was rather high. I confess to some disappoint- 
ment that no competitor thoroughly exploited the 
catalogue method of Whitman, though Lester Ralph 
and Pibwob made some effort in that direction. I am 
stil more disappointed that no one seriously 
endeavoured to rival Whitman in those epithets of his 
which are at once absurd and of a peculiar aptness. 
N. B. and Helen are commended; the latter had some 
really happy touches. The first prize goes to Lester 
Ralph, the second to Pibwob, Lester Ralph winning 
chiefly on concision and the avoidance of any un-Whit- 
manly locution. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Adieu, O Libertad, for Bayswater holds me; 
I avert my face from the inchoate, lawless and mean- 
ingless masses, 
From Rimas and Nights; from Sitwells and Joyces, 
From Stein, Great Augustus and soi-disant Chelsea; 
I] hug to my breast the colossal emporia, 
—With all that they stand for of order and smugness— 
Maps, kettles, bath-towels, sleek furniture, tooth- 
brushes, receivers. 
These are poems distilled from the culture respectable. 
Salut, vague conformity, ageless, compact with 
obesity ; 
Only this puts you rapport with our universe. 
Salut, Peter Pan, Salut, Sentimentality ! 
Your garden’s contiguous, full of smart nursemaids, 
And flanked by the Tube, the first Tube, medizval. 
To bear me to distant horizons. 
Lester RALPH 


SECOND PRIZE 
I am the loyalist, I 
Prince’s Square, Duke Street do not satisfy me, 
Earl’s Court, Baron’s Court, Lordship Lane do not satisfy me, 
Nothing less than Queen’s Road satisfies me. 
Am I not the loyalist, Camarado? 


Dear to me the crowded roads, conduits of potential customers, 

Dear to me Westbourne Grove, Bishop’s Road, Porchester 
Gardens, Bayswater Road, 

Dear to me Moscow Road of the ancient regime, bourgeois- 
subversive Lenin-Trotsky preceding, 

Dear to me the by-roads, spawning-grounds of purchasers. 


Exude yourselves into my establishment, 

Pour out your population hurrying to my bazaar, 
Hundreds and thousands and tens of thousands hurrying, 
I have something that you want, each one of you. 


What d’ye lack, what d’ye lack, what d’ye lack? 

D’ye lack anthracite warming stoves, mulligatawny paste? 

D’ye lack mounted blotting-books, untarnishable paint, natural 
brown pulp tubs? 

D'ye lack keyless lever watches, d’ye lack non-upsettable dog- 
dishes ? 

D'ye lack church bells, saccharine, eye-baths, saluting canons? 

What d’ye lack? Let me send it you. 


Let me send you the hams of Hampshire hogs, 
Let me send you cakes, calculators, cars, camphor, canaries, 
Court plasters, court dresses let me send you, 
Let me send you moth bricks, muzzles, mandolins, muffins, 
Soap tablets, scribbling tablets, memorial tablets, dyspepsia 

tablets, 
Nothing is too large or too small for me to send you, 

me send you a catalog. 

Piswos 
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172B. A very large number of entries, and of the 
quality which not merely cheers the setters of these 
competitions but heartens Saturday Reviewers 
in their work in other departments by reminding them 
what sort of audience they address. My list of com- 
mended competitors must be so lengthy that some 
included in it may feel they are being awarded cheap 
honours : the fact is that every one in that list came 
near to winning, the runners-up treading on the heels. 
of the successful. The one criticism I have to offer is 
that some of them took me into the world of Cyril 
Tourneur with a vengeance. Here are some of the 
more meritorious, but not in order of merit : 


He sought to treat with Death for easy terms, 
And pay the debt of nature by instalment ; 
But there’s no credit given by the worms, 
And Death’s one call is as a final call meant. 


Littte 


* By hire-purchase,”’ he cried, “‘ alive or dead you'll save!” 
It was in fact this system brought him to his grave. 


GRIMALDI 
Prompt payments week by week he made 
To kindly Mister Dr—ge ; 
And even for his dying paid 
Out of his living wage. 
N. B 


‘*To higher things,” he said, ‘I will attain, 
Hire on earth and hire higher again.” 
E. B. B. 


Having furnished his house in a Dr—gian way, 
And purchased a car on instalment plan, 

He contrived to decease by the scheduled day, 

And was borne to his grave in a plain Ford van. 


Lester RALPH 


He paid the undertaker in advance, 
A fiver down and every month a pound, 
To grant him decent burial, but Chance 
Ordained he should be drowned. 
Exngu 


In addition to the authors of these, James Hall, C. P. 
Sims, J. J. Nevin, Valimus, Bébé, Marion Peacock, 
R. E. Greer, Majolica, C. G. Box, Seacape are 
commended. Still higher commendation is due to 
H. £. M., who would have won a prize if his epigram 
had been more thoroughly balanced—surely ‘‘ butcher 
and baker ’’ invite the response of ‘‘ surgeon and 
undertaker ’’ and not ‘‘ undertaker ’’ alone. Another 
good runner-up is H. C. S. Very pointed is L. R. 
Dunstan’s 

Cash unto cash— 

Coffin and urn. 


Ash unto ash— 
A sure return. 


The first prize is awarded to Halcyon (address 
please !), the second to Pibwob. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Carve not his name who here is laid, 
Nor chip this marble stone— 

Till ten instalments have been paid, 
His grave is not his own. 


HaAtcyon 


SECOND PRIZE 
Despite his principles, he did not fail 
To settle nature’s debt upon the nail, 
But willed to pay each undertaker’s man, 
The priest and sexton on the instalment plan. 
Supposing, now he’s safely in his vault, 
His frugal -heirs and his assigns default, 
How will the parties fix a valuation 
For wear and tear and for depreciation? 


Psswos 
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BACK NUMBERS—CXXXI 


6s HERE’S Troy, and where’s the maypole 
in the Strand?” Brightness falls from off 


the air, the Queen’s has perished, Young 
and fare. The Lyons and lounge-lizards keep the courts 
where Kate Hamilton revelled and drank deep. The 
majors (and then they really were majors, with rooms 
in Jermyn Street) have joined the majority, not in the 
sense in which that was said of a woman who married 
a man named Smith. Only the senescent remember 
Romano, that artist in cookery and impersonality who 
always spoke of himself in the third person: ‘‘ Poor 
ole Romano, ’e gotta ’eadache this morning,’’ conse- 
quent on his squaring all complaints about over- 
charging, not by deduction, but by offering the 
protestant (and himself) a Fine Champagne. The 
Roman, they called him. 


The Roman, and his trouble, 
Are ashes under Uricon. 


And Newnham-Davis, who was more than a major, 
being a colonel, and who was eventually a director of 
Romano’s, feeds on honey-dew and has drunk the 
milk of Paradise, under protest to the committee. 


* 
* * 


I never knew that great gourmet; but I can boast 
that I once saw Shelley complain. Yes; and in 
Romano’s, It was in that incredible period in which 
Phil May divided mankind into the landed gentry and 
the Stranded gentry, when the Strand was still ‘‘ the 
motley Strand ”’ of Charles Lamb’s praise, and when 
a journalist guiding recruits to a redecorated place of 
refreshment could say, after inspecting it through his 
critical monocle, ‘‘ Parquetry and marquetry, the 
parents of all the arts.’’ In those days, Newnham- 
Davis, in concession to the vulgar necessity of earning 
a livelihood, wrote for a pink paper, whether well or 
ilt I can hardly say. I was not a contributor, being 
too young, and when I did produce a suitable contri- 
bution, a translation of Timeo Danaos into ‘‘ 1 dread 
duns and Donahs who ”"—but this is the SaTuRDAY 
—it was too late! I deal with him here only as a 
writer on the science and art of gastronomy. 


* 
* * 


A soldier, he never forgot the great maxim that an 
army marches on its stomach, and interpreted the 
Biblical curse on the serpent as a blessing. All that 
was well, but it is to be feared that Newnham-Davis 
cannot be ranked among the very highest of those 
who have known how to wield both fork and pen. 
In England the names of them are not much honoured. 
Walker, who enunciated the great truth about 
variety, that it should be as from meal to meal and 
not at the meal, is but a name to most people. 
Abraham Hayward, so far as he is remembered at all, 
is remembered in other capacities. There are people 
so perverse that they think of Thackeray only as a 
novelist, forgetting the man who said of champagne 
that it should be a ‘‘ winy ’? wine. Mr. Saintsbury 
is oftener applauded for his work on prosody than for 
his work on port. And so forth. 


* 

My point is merely that Newnham-Davis did not 
quite sufficiently enrich his excellent discourses on the 
pleasures of the table with those allusions to litera- 
ture, art, history which are a very real aid to enjoy- 
ment. Chateau Ausone, like Cheval Blanc, is to my 
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mind not quite good enough value for 

will not be till the wine-traders give Regen - 
that those wines, fine as they are, are the cue 
the three classic first growths of Médoc and aa 
sublime outsider, which comes from Pessac and 
confounds the fools who think that Graves; 
necessarily a white wine, and is named Haut Brion 
But it does sharpen appreciation of Chateau Ausone 
to hear that the vineyard was, probably, owned 
Ausonius. y 


* 
Newnham-Davis, not through ignorance 

of these reminders. Quia amavit 
good living so much that much must be forgiven him 
Still, I am forced to complain of a certain lack of the 
lyrical, of the philosophic also: and it is probably due 
to his preference for food over wine. He had not much 
of that ardour which caused the owner of a great 
vineyard to adopt the motto which, translated out 
of the Latin, tells us that the wine is ‘‘ for the tables 
of kings and for the altars of the gods,” which 
caused Colonel Brisson to establish the custom 
still honoured by the French army, of presenting arms 
when passing Clos Vougeot, which caused Nathaniel 
Hawthorne to say of a certain wine that tasting it 
was ‘‘ almost a moral act’’ since that involved so 
delicate a suspension of judgment till it yielded up 
all its reserved savours. 


Yet let Newnham-Davis be praised. If he made 
the error of subordinating wine to food, his judg- 
ment in regard to food was very sound. His usually 
unemotional prose kindled when he wrote of certain 
dishes, and I seem to remember that this warmth 
came into it chiefly with reference to soups. He 
greatly liked Bortsch, always the sign of gastronomic 
wisdom, and Germiny, which is the soup of 
angels, though he does not appear to have suspected 
that the formula for Germiny can be applied to 
virtually all vegetable soups. He invented or spon- 
sored a new soup, commendable on Imperialistic 
grounds but too full of other grounds, made from 
some sort of Nigerian nuts. He understood fish, which 
is matter for long study, and respected woodcock, and 
had high intelligence about omelettes. 


But he is to be saluted perhaps most because, 
writing where he did, he brought an air of fine as well 
as good living into that headachy Bohemia. He gave 
a certain (if you will, only physical) distinction to a 
clique that tended to choose recklessly among plea- 
sures. He was an arbiter of elegances where the 
thing nearest to hand, in cup or glass or on platter, 
was apt to be preferred, simply because it was so easy 
of approach. In his way, he was an agency whereby 
civilization was advanced. 


* 
* 

He has had no successors. Those who have since 
dealt with his subjects have been writers addressing a 
very much smaller and more discriminating public. 
Preaching to the converted is well enough: but 
Newnham-Davis preached to the heathen, and 
genially, and with effect. He was of that always rare, 
and now nearly extinct, race, men of the world, men 
who knew their London not ‘ knowingly ” but as 
experts in the art of living. . 

TET. 
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REVIEWS 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH 
LITERATURE 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Practical Criticism. By I. A. Richards. Rout- 
ledge. 12s. 6d. 


R. RICHARDS here gives us an account of a 
most interesting experiment, though whether the 
deductions he makes from its results and the recom- 
mendations he bases on them are of equal interest 
appears to me to be more doubtful. While lecturing 
at Cambridge to a class consisting chiefly of under- 
duates of both sexes seeking honours in the 
English Literature Tripos, he made a practice of 
distributing periodically sheets on which were printed 
a number of poems without titles or signatures or 
any other indication of their provenance. He asked 
his class to read these at leisure and to write frank 
criticisms of them, which he would collect after a 
week’s interval, ‘‘ taking certain obvious precautions 
to preserve the anonymity of the commentators, since 
only through anonymity could complete liberty to 
express their genuine opinions be secured for the 
writers.’’ (I pause here to remark that, in describing 
an experiment conducted, as this seems to have been, 
in a purely scientific spirit, it is usual for the experi- 
menter to give a full account of the apparatus he has 
used, not merely to say that certain parts of it were 
“ obvious.”” I should like to be satisfied that the 
commentators felt assured of anonymity.) 

This bears, of course, a certain resemblance to the 
literary guessing game which has always been popular 
in academic circles, a game which generally begins 
with the formula, ‘‘ Assign the following passages 
to their authors on grounds of style.’’ There was 
once a schoolboy of my acquaintance who, when 
sitting for his entrance scholarship at Cambridge, was 
confronted by one of these posers and spent several 
weary and valuable minutes proving that “‘ Still is all 
nature as a resting whee} ’’ could not possibly be by any 
other author than Wordsworth. Then, either because 
he thought it was a silly question or else because 
he was suffering from the light-headedness which is 
liable to supervene on the last afternoon of a scholar- 
ship examination, he impatiently added, ‘‘ Besides, I 
happen to know that it is by Wordsworth.’’ This 
inspired afterthought was said to have appealed so 
much to examiners as jaded and impatient as himself 
as to have turned the scale in his favour. 

Mr. Richards, I fear, would have felt that the 
experiment had been vitiated, for he seems to attach 
an excessive degree of importance to the ignorance 
of the commentators as to the authorship of the poems 
submitted to them. And here, at the outset, is a con- 
dition limiting his enquiries to which he does not give 
its due place. He is compelled to use pieces which 
are not likely to be generally known and this drives 
him to the mediocre and the uncharacteristic. In my 
judgment, only five of the thirteen poems on which 
this study is based fail to come under one or both 
of these headings. Further, he cannot be sure that his 
commentators did not actually know who had written 
some of them. His experimental method has con- 
siderable gaps in it. 

Let me briefly put down my own results in the 
guessing competition. There was one poem which I 
definitely knew (a bad one) and that a poem which 
had once caught my attention for reasons altogether 
unconnected with its literary merits. There was 
another which I thought I remembered, and it turned 
out that I was right. A third, by one of the poets 


whom I most often read with pleasure, was unknown 
to me, seemed very poor and does so still, now that 
I know the author’s name, I set down a fourth as 
being by a modern American, and so it was. Four 
more, two of them, in my judgment, good, I guessed 
““on grounds of style’’ and there were five which 
baffled me completely. Of these five, one seemed and 
seems to me to be good: the revelation of the author- 
ship of the others interests me as little as the pieces 
themselves. 

This, however, is rather by the way and is designed 
chiefly to suggest that Mr. Richards makes too much 
of the anonymity of his test pieces and is by no means 
certain that it has been preserved. But the most 
serious objection to his results is that the opinions 
which he gives in thid book seem to have been 
written, if I may so express myself, by the most 
amazing collection of dolts that was ever seen in the 
class-room of a Cambridge lecturer on psychology. 

Mr. Richards affirms that he has chosen his 
quotations with a view to representing the mass. 
Elsewhere he tells us that he has omitted most of 
those who sat on the fence—which I interpret as 
meaning those who found nothing in particular to say 
about these pieces. Now this is what one would 
expect to be the reaction of most moderately intelli- 
gent persons to most of the pieces chosen by Mr. 
Richards, since, under the conditions which he set for 
the experiment, they had to be unremarkable. But, if 
we assume that these judgments really do represent 
the critical faculties of his class, there is certainly 
a case for enquiry, though whether that enquiry 
could be expected to throw any light on the principles 
of criticism or on the appreciation of poetry is another 
matter. 

I repeat that the majority of these people seem to 
be dolts and that there is not one of them who is not 
capable of being doltish, and I flatly refuse to believe 
that they represent the average level of judgment 
among Cambridge undergraduates at this date. Let 
it be remembered that most of them are supposed to 
be reading for honours in English. I have no great 
love for or belief in that school, which distributes 
Firsts far too liberally for my liking, but I find it 
hard to believe that it positively deprives any man 
or woman of the normal human capability of distin- 
guishing between a sonnet and an extract from a 
drama in verse. Yet this happens more than once in 
Mr. Richards’s extracts. 

Here is one of the extracts, which seem to make 
him despair of the human race but which make me 
merely conclude that he has collected his data by an 
unsound method. The poem under consideration is 
one of Donne’s ‘‘ Holy Sonnets ”’ : 


An interesting fragment. ‘‘ The round earth’s imagined 
corners’ annoying at the first reading—but if this is a 
quotation from the Bible everything is all right. 

Contrast good between whole of first and second part. 
Also a most effective change from “‘ all whom war, dearth, 
age, agues, tyrannies, etc.’”’; and ‘‘ you whose eyes Shall 
behold God and never taste death’s woe.” Here there is a 
mixed metaphor and it doesn’t seem to matter much. There 
is a certain humour and a very human interest about these 
lines. 


Another commentator has unfortunately read a poem 
by a Mr. G. H. Luce about a cloud and Hardy’s 
poem on the death of Meredith as though they were 
one piece and remarks that the transition from the 
first half to the second is ‘‘ suitably marked by a 


change in the verse form.’’ Yet another says of the 
second of these: 


Merits of sincerity, of simplicity, of probability. Provides 
clear picture of subject. The line ‘‘ 1 scarce believe he sits 
not there ’’ trembles on Browning’s ‘‘ This is Ancona, yonder 
is the sea,”” but actually reaches the height of Wordsworth’s 
“* Milton! thou shouldst be living at :his hour. Fngland hath 
need of thee.”” Would have done well to end here. . . . On 
the whole good, tho’ apparently immature. 
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Can this be Cambridge? I feel much disinclined to 
believe that it is. I knew, in my time, but few men 
(and no women) who were reading for the English 
Tripos, but my own personal acquaintance, fairly 
extensive and fairly catholic, included no such aston- 
ishing goats as these. I do not say that we were 
sound judges of good poetry or that we were above 
being awed by a poet’s reputation or that we did not 
say some very foolish things from time to time. But 
I do solemnly affirm that a man capable of saying the 
sort of thing that half Mr. Richards’s class seems to 
throw off in its stride would have been as sedulously 
cultivated and as loudly celebrated as if he had been 
a calf with two heads. It therefore appears to me 
probable that some defect in Mr. Richards’s methods 
has produced deceptive results and that these must 
be taken as vitiating his conclusions, more particularly 
the conclusion that ‘‘there is no reason whatever 
to suppose that a higher capacity for reading poetry 
will be manifested by any similar group anywhere in 
‘the world.’’ 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE U.S.A. 


The Western Way. By F. J. Stimson. Scribners. 
12s. 6d. 


Middletown. By R. S. and H. M. Lynd. Con- 
stable. 18s. 6d. 


OT the least remarkable of the many changes 

that have taken place of recent years in the 
United States has been the development of the habit 
of national introspection: both these books are 
eloquent witnesses of the fact. Mr. Stimson is chiefly 
concerned with the political tendencies of the age, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Lynd have made a detailed study 
of life in one particular town; but the two volumes 
are really complementary, and together they present 
a picture of the United States to-day that the student 
of foreign affairs cannot, and the general reader 
should not, neglect. 

Mr. Stimson’s book is a carefully-balanced analysis 
of the past, present, and future of democratic govern- 
ment; although he is chiefly concerned with its work- 
ing in his own country, he does not hesitate to 
discuss the significance of developments elsewhere, 
especially in Great Britain. He believes, as most 
authorities would agree, that the outstanding fact 
about democracy is its passion, amounting almost to 
mania, for legislation. At the same time, he notices 
a marked difference between the two Anglo-Saxon 
countries in the object of such legislation, for whereas 
in both the liberty of the individual has been cur- 
tailed, in the United States it has been chiefly in the 
social, and in Great Britain in the economic, field. 

One of the most interesting chapters in this book 
is that which deals with the growing influence of 
women in politics. Mr. Stimson regards it with 
more than a little suspicion, for it is his belief that 
‘* women have never had the sense of civic liberty,”’ 
and he quotes instances from several States of the 
Union in support of the contention that they favour 
Socialistic experiments. That has not, as yet, been 
the British experience, unless, of course, the result of 
the late General Election is to be interpreted in this 
sense; though it is certainly a remarkable fact that if 
woman is such a conservative influence, as is often 
alleged, her appearance as a political force is always 
followed by the enactment of easier divorce laws. 
Mr. Stimson is equally doubtful of the advantages of 
sex equality in the occupational sphere, on the ground 
that Capital will always buy in the cheapest market, 
i.e., the female, and so the whole standard of living 
will be lowered. 
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How far the author’s observations are 
to the problems of the United States 
extent they are of universal value, is 
individual reader to decide. There 
that Mr. Stimson has European as well as hendiean 
experience to support him when he Says that the 
greatest danger to democracy to-day is not fro 
without but from within, and there will be Bre 
agreement with his views on this subject : 5 mms 
and any democracy which possesses them—should 
think long and carefully before we abandon those 
legal principles which prevent the oppression of the 
individual by the combination of many or the 
organization of few; still more, which guard the 
State—the organ of our democracy—from their 
power, exercised otherwise than through the ballot. 
box.’’ With the examples of Italy and Spain before 
us, Mr. Stimson’s conclusions do not admit of 
question. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lynd have, as has been said, sought 
to hold the mirror to contemporary North American 
civilization by undertaking a detailed study of a town 
of some forty thousand inhabitants in the Middle 
West, to which they have given the name of Middle. 
town, and the result is a volume which must make 
the heart of every sociologist rejoice. Their treat- 
ment is objective to a degree, and the English reader 
will lay the book down with the fervent wish that 
the authors may be persuaded to apply the same 
methods to some town in England; for it is difficult 
to believe that we should not be better off if we knew 
as much about ourselves as the citizens of the United 
States must know about their Middle West since the 
publication of this book. 

On the whole, the outward appearance of Middle- 
town is that of an English town of the same size 
thirty years ago, though beneath the surface it more 
resembles one of to-day. It is still a matter of some 
importance to what sect and political party one 
belongs, though both religious belief and an active 
interest in politics are definitely on the wane. Litera- 
ture and art have virtually disappeared as male 
interests; parental control is breaking down; the 
popular Press is too much afraid of its advertisement 
revenue to express a decided opinion upon any topical 
subject; the professional prostitute is rapidly being 
replaced by the amateur: in all these matters Mr. 
and Mrs. Lynd might be writing of an English town, 
though whether those of us who believe in Anglo- 
American friendship should really be proud of such 
common characteristics is quite another story. 

On the other hand, life is obviously more organized 
in the Middle West than it is in contemporary 
Britain, and the number of clubs and societies of 
which Middletown can boast is truly surprising. The 
standard of material comfort, if the almost universal 
possession of a motor-car is any criterion, would 
seem higher there than here, while divorce has not 
yet become so frequent in this country among the 
class that predominates in Middletown. For the rest, 
it is outwardly an English town of 1900, and at heart 
one of to-day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lynd come to the conclusion that: 
‘‘In the main... the cleavages which break up 
Middletown into its myriad sub-groups appear to 
have become somewhat more rigid in the last genera- 
tion.”” There is evidence to show that the observation 
might with equal justice be applied to the whole 
United States. For the most part, expansion is at 
an end, and consolidation has begun. Yet, in spite 
of their comparative isolation from the rest of the 
world, the Middletowns are not so far behind as most 
Europeans suppose, and if the demonstration of this 
fact were the sole value, as it most assuredly is not, 
of their book, the authors would not have 
in vain. 
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SCOTLAND YARD 


Scotland Yard and the Metropolitan Police. By 
J. F. Moylan. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


T a time when the administration of the Metro- 

politan police has been so much under discussion 
many readers will be glad to possess this excellent 
account of Scotland Yard, written by a man in 
authority and free from all suspicion of sensationalism 
or personalities. Mr. Moylan has for the last ten 
ears held the important position of Receiver for the 
Metropolitan Police District, being thus an independent 
colleague of the Commissioner, and like him directly 
responsible to the Home Secretary. He is one of those 
rare entities a Corporation sole with perpetual suc- 
cession, and in him is vested all the property of the 
London police, for the financial affairs of which he 
alone is responsible. He may be described as the 
“ business manager ” of the police. He writes, there- 
fore. with a full and intimate knowledge of the 
administration of Scotland Yard, but without any 
parti pris, and his admirably written and concise 
manual is the best possible commentary on such a 
report as Lord Byng has just issued. 

Mr. Moylan begins with an historical account of 
the London police. This is the centenary year of the 
establishment by Sir Robert Peel of the existing force, 
every member of which is linked to the past by 
making a solemn declaration that he will ‘‘ well and 
truly serve our Sovereign Lord the King in the office 
of a constable.’’ The ancient constable, charged with 
preserving the King’s peace by force of arms, was 
in effect a petty officer in the militia. His office was 
elective and temporary. Shakespeare has shown us 
how it was discharged in Elizabethan times in the 
delightful sketches of Dogberry, Verges and Elbow, 
As London grew larger, and the dens of crime more 
populous, the elective constable ceased to be adequate 
to his duties. Macaulay, Addison and Fielding have 
drawn vivid pictures of the danger of taking a walk 
or ride outside the boundaries of the city in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In supporting 
the Police Bill of 1785, the Solicitor-General repre- 
sented it as the only means of rescuing the community 
from the tyranny of the criminal classes. The state 
of affairs in London was such, he said, that ‘‘ no 
man could promise himself security even in his bed.”’ 
The Gordon riots of 1780, when London was helpless 
in the hands of a howling and predatory mob until the 
courage of the King reinforced the timidity of the 
magistrates, had forcibly shown the need for some 
new method. The Bow Street runners or “ red- 
breasts ’’ and the continual executions outside New- 
gate could do little to minimize the increasing evil. 
That we can to-day scarcely even imagine the state 
of things which continued to exist till less than a 
hundred years ago is due mainly to Peel’s new police 
force, whose members are, as Mr. Moylan well says, 
“the props that for a century have sustained society 
and the amenities of civilized life.’ 

In successive chapters, Mr. Moylan gives a detailed 
account of the administration and activities of the 
Metropolitan Police Force, which is responsible for an 
area of over seven hundred square miles around Char- 
ing Cross, with the exception of the City, which still 
maintains its separate police. He gives a lucid descrip- 
tion of the ‘‘ chain of command ’’ from the Commis- 
sioner down to the constable on his beat, and devotes 
separate chapters to the Divisions, the detective police, 
the C.I.D., the Criminal Record Office, with its admir- 
able system of pigeon-holing and indexing finger-prints, 
and other details. His remarks on such thorny subjects 
as “‘ park cases” and night clubs are a model of 
good sense and good taste. This is, in short, one of 
the best volumes in the well-designed and excellently 
produced Whitehall Series. 


HAMMOND’S YEAR 


The Fight for the Ashes, 1928-9. By M. A. 
Noble. Harrap. 15s. 

R. NOBLE is well known for the shrewdness 

of his cricketing judgment as well as for his 
great achievements in the past. To recent chronicles 
of English teams in Australia he now adds a third, 
which might really be entitled ‘ Hammond’s Year’ 
unless it were objected that this would do injustice 
to White, of whom Mr. Noble writes : 


His machine-like effort, unswerving purpose and dominating 
accuracy were accountable for so much timidity and indecision 
on the part of his opponents that, until the last Test, he 
reduced them to a condition of nervous tension and sapped 
their virility and courage to such an extent that very few, if 
any, ever did themselves justice when opposed to his men- 
tality and guile. 
There will be little disagreement with Mr. Noble’s 
view that the English team was both excellent and 
fortunate. Australia’s bad luck in losing Kelleway, 
Gregory, and, above all, Ponsford, so soon should 
have stimulated their Board of Control to immediate 
acceptance of the new generation. Mr. Noble is 
bitterly critical of the slowness and stupidity of the 
Board which ever since the war has been pretending 
that the ‘‘ old gang ’’ would last for ever. As soon 
as the younger players were given their chance 
Australia’s effort improved, and the victory in the 
final test is the best reminder to us that we may 
have to fight hard on our own grounds next year. 
This book includes special studies of Kippax, Jackson, 
and Bradman, who are likely to afflict our bowlers 
in 1930. 

There will be less agreement with Mr. Noble in 
his view that time-limits are undesirable in Test 


RELATIONS AND 
COMPLICATIONS 


Being the Recollections of H.H. The Dayang 
Muda of Sarawak. 
With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. T. P. 
O’CONNOR, P.C., M.P. 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 
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Cricket. If the Australian public will put up with 
the kind of cricket it got from both sides last 
winter, ours may not. The absence of a time-limit 
was disastrous to the spirit of English as well as of 
Australian batting. In the first Test when England 
batted again with a lead of 399 runs the performance 
was, as Mr. Noble charitably puts it, ‘‘ lethargic.’’ 
We should prefer to call it scandalous that a team 
with the match as good as won should not have 
been ashamed to plod along at forty runs an hour. 
To such an absence of pride does the unlimited time- 
table bring batsmen. Mr. Noble puts the blame for 
slow cricket on the seam-bowlers who, when the ball 
has lost its gloss, just keep short of a length in 
order to immobilize the batsman. But would a 
golden-age batsman of the J. T. Tyldesley type have 
becn immobilized thus? Of course not. Length is 
relative and a daring batsman who has had half an 
hour in which to play himself in can make his own 
half-volleys and long-hops. That spiritless batting 
is to blame is proved by Mr. Noble’s admission 
that White was bowling to the best Australian 
hitters with a silly-point. Fancy J. T. Tyldesley 
allowing a slow left-hand bowler to insult him with 
a silly-point! He would either have sent the fielder 
to hospital or got out. If spin bowlers can laugh 
at the timidity of batsmen in this way, the batsmen 
are to blame. But it is the system of encouraging 
and rewarding this infinite patience that establishes 
them in their bad ways. 

Mr. Noble’s chapter on _ time-limits is the 
one unsatisfactory feature in a volume of admir- 
able description and criticism, which is made 
even more valuable by Mr. Fishwick’s  excel- 
lent photographs. Thus to see the athlete’s 
body in action is to marvel why it is that our 
sculptors so constantly neglect the Greek example 
and omit to take the player as the supreme physical 
model of energy and grace. 


THE ASCENT OF WOMAN 


Before the Bluestockings. By Ada Wallas. 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Victorian Working Women. By W. F. Neff. 
Allen and Unwin. tas. 6d. 


HESE two books should be taken as a tonic by 

all who are inclined to question human progress. 
Together they cover the period between the Restoration 
and 1850; they thus trace the gradual development of 
the modern conception of the relations of the sexes. 
In nothing has there been so great a change as in 
the popular attitude towards women, and he must be 
a pessimist indeed who refuses to acknowledge that 
in this respect, at any rate, we are far in advance of 
our ancestors, 

Mrs. Wallas contributes a series of essays upon 
various women of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, thereby shedding very considerable light 
upon the position of their sex in the age in which they 
lived. She is, perhaps, a little too prone to limit her- 
self to one class of society, but as she describes her 
bcok as ‘‘ an attempt to understand . . . the position 
of educated Englishwomen ”’ during the period, such 
limitation was in all probability inevitable, though 
one feels that she might have included a study of 
Aphra Behn to make her collection complete. At the 
same time, she is to be congratulated upon rescuing 
from oblivion the names of such pioneers of women’s 
education as Hannah Woolley, Mary Astell and 
Elizabeth Elstob. 

Marriage and being given in marriage were the 
chicf end of woman in Stuart and Hanoverian days, 
and the educational reforms which these pioneers 
desired were mostly directed to the production of more 
efficient wives and mothers. Occasionally, however, 
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one strikes a modern note, as, for instance. i 
Woolley’s advice to the prospective bride <a 
treatment of her husband :: 


Let him not wait for his meals, lest by so i A 
affairs be disorder’d or impeded. And let ae 
be so neatly and cleanly drest, that his fare, though ion 
may engage his appetite, and disengage his fancy <a 
Taverns, which many are compelled to make use of ‘by 


reason of the continual and daily dissati i 
dissatisfactions they find 


The same lady also devoted a section of ‘ The 
Gentlewoman’s Companion’ to the subject ‘ Of the 
Government of the Eye,’ what she describes as “ 
wandering eye ’’ being apparently as common 

the younger female subjects of Charles II as we 
understand it is among those of George V. 

Mrs. Neff is an American and her Study is as 
objective as it is scholarly. She examines all classes 
of society with the same detachment, and the result 
is an indictment, all the more effective for not bei 
unduly pressed, of the age in which our grandfathers 
lived. If the glories of Periclean Athens were only 
rendered possible by the existence of slavery, the 
worldly prosperity and the smug respectability of the 
Victorian era were based upon the sweated labour of 
the women of the lower orders, The imagination reels 
before the evidence of the facts so carefully collected 
by Mrs. Neff, and one can only hope that all the evils 
she enumerates are things of the past, though in more 
than one case the hope must unfortunately be tinged 
with doubt. 

The early Victorians had advanced but little from 
the position described by Mrs, Wallas as existing a 
century and a half before. The woman was neither 
more nor less than a potential wife and mother, and 
in the upper and upper middle classes such she 
remained, for the most part, until the end of the 
nineteenth century. The Industrial Revolution, how- 
ever, had sent an ever-increasing number of women 
into the lower ranks of industry, where their position 
was little, if anything, better than that of animals. 
Underfed and abominably housed, they worked in 
mines and factories under the conditions graphically 
described by Disraeli in ‘ Sybil,’ and in these same 
mines and factories no small proportion of the popu- 
lation was begotten, born and died, while Whig and 
Liberal statesmen at Westminster were expounding 
the virtues of laissez-faire. 

As Mrs. Neff very rightly points out, it was the moral 
aspect of female labour that first roused the Victorians 
from their complacency. The pmnoper place for a 
woman was, of course, the home, but if these mis- 
guided creatures would go out to work the mothers 
of the next generation must be looked after, and they 
certainly could not be allowed to conceive illegitimate 
children in isolated corners of a coal-mine. This is 
not the angle from which we should approach such a 
problem to-day, but it was at any rate better than 
ignoring the’ question altogether, and by 1850, the 
date at which Mrs. Neff’s researches terminate, the 
worst abuses had been remedied. 

Public opinion, as has been said, advanced a long way 
during the period covered by these two books, and it 
has travelled further since. To-day most of us, in 
our hearts, prefer Becky to Amelia, and it is not the 
mcrals but the social condition of the worker, male 
or female, that now concerns the State. Nevertheless, 
there is still much to be done before the economic 
freedom of woman—political freedom, for what it is 
worth, she has enjoyed for eleven years—can be said 
to be complete, and these records of the earlier 
struggles for emancipation are at once a lesson and 
a warning for the future. 


1 Readers who have difficulty in obtaining copies of 
the Saturpay Review are asked to communicate with 
the Publisher, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
who will be pleased to give the matter his attention. 
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NOW AND THEN 
Landmarks. By Lady Bell. .Benn. tos. 6d. 


ADY BELL has an active mind and pen, and these 
reprinted articles have a definite historical value 
in addition to being interesting in themselves. They 
extend over a generation and we are invited to view 
them as landmarks that may help us to estimate the 
distance we have covered. If we were to take 
the paper entitled ‘ What People Read,’ we should 
have to say that the distance was considerable but 
not very great. According to Lady Bell, Marie Corelli 
and Mrs. Henry Wood were the writers most widely 
read in 1905; in 1929 the names are Marie Corelli 
and Mr. Edgar Wallace. Clearly we have progressed, 
if not very far. Similarly with vocabulary. Here is 
Lady Bell’s version of polite conversation circa 1907 : 
And then, do you see, I said ‘* No ’’—sort of very loudly, 
do you see? and really sort of meaning it, don’t you know 
what I mean? And as for him,—well, do you see, he was 
sort of bothered—you see what I mean, don’t you? 

For our part we prefer the dialogue of the same 
date, overheard in the stalls of a theatre: 

“She is quite impossible, isn’t she?” 

“She is so... . the other replied. 

“She is, you know, she really is,’ said the first. 
“ And it isn’t as if...” 

“ Exactly.”” 

This is elliptic and beautiful. Our present voca- 
bulary in the year 1929 is chiefly defaced, Lady Bell 
suggests, by the gross overwork imposed on a few 
words among which ‘‘ marvellous’ is the chief 
victim. We might add ‘‘ too wonderful,’’ ‘‘ actually ”’ 
and ‘‘ definitely.’’ Actually something should be done. 
It definitely should. It would be too wonderful, simply 
marvellous to start a society to do rescue work for 
fallen words. 

In an essay on women, Lady Bell pleads for a 
sincere facing of the ethical realities in regard to 
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women placed in widely differing social positions. 
Why condone in Lady A. what we condemn in 
Mrs. A.? The plea is reinforced by the story of the 
Yorkshire woman who bought three bunches of grapes 
which had been declined on the score of price by a 
wealthier customer: ‘‘ Us is you, and you is us, 
nowadays,”’ said the first. Lady Bell is anxious that 
we should ‘‘ take the right turning before we arrive 
at the precipice.’’ 

Lady Bell passes by way of Coquelin, Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward and Miss Elizabeth Robins to a consideration of 
English and French education, and thence to examples 
of the art of the minor fabulist. The French boy, 
wiites Lady Bell: 


has not, I understand, during these all-important years of 
schooling and development, between the ages of nine years 
and nineteen, had the violent and exciting readjustments of 
experience that have com: t» his English contemporaries. He 
has entered the Lycée as a little boy, and gone up through it 
from one class to the other until the moment when he leaves. 
He has no doubt during this time had the keen enjoy- 
ment of boy friendships, of competition, of companion- 
ship in study and recreation; but I doubt whether he has 
known the exultant happiness of an English boy who at 
that stage of his life is pre-eminent among his fellows at a 
big school. 


On the other hand, Lady Bell writes : 


I should add that all the testimony I have been able to 
collect referring to educational results of to-day in both 
countries points to the fact that at any moment of his 
scholastic career the French boy has acquired a great deal 
more knowledge from books than his English contemporary. 
In that respect, at any rate, he is better equipped. I am 
not prepared to say which of the two systems should be 
preferred. 


These points may be fairly familar, but Lady Bell 
restates them clearly and with vigour. Throughout 
these essays the standpoint is of an older generation 
with which it would do many people no great harm 
to be better acquainted. It is well illustrated in the 
little paper called ‘ Some Thoughts on Old Age.’ 


A 


Jimmy on the hearthrug, Marriot in the 
cane-chair; the curtains are pee together 
with a pen-nib, and the five of us are smoking 
the Arcadia Mixture. 

Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, 
but he is a married man, and we seldom see 
him nowadays. Others will be regarded as 
intruders. If they are smoking common tobac- 
cos, they must either be allowed to try ours or 
requested to withdraw. One need only put 
his head in at my door to realise that tobaccos 
are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. No 
one who smokes the Arcadia would ever 
attempt to describe its delights, for his pipe 


DEN 


- The following exquisite quotation is taken from “‘ My Lady Nicotine,” by Sir J. M. Barrie. 


would be certain to go out. When he was at 
school, Jimmy Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, 
and he has since said that from cane to 
ordinary mixtures was not so noticeable as 
the change from ordinary mixtures to the 
Arcadia. 

I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with any- 
body about anything. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely give you 
the only address at which the Arcadia is to be 
had. But that I will not do. It would be 
as rash as proposing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You may not be 
worthy to smoke the Arcadia Mixture. 


SIR }. M. BARRIE ... “What I call ‘Arcadia’ in ‘ My Lady Nicotine’ 
J 
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FRANCE IN PERIL 


The Golden Altar. By Joan Sutherland. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 


ISS SUTHERLAND’S novel is a modern his- 
torical romance. Its background is post-war 
France, the France of the Ruhr occupation and the 
falling franc. Its central character is an idealist 
named Chanel, who is fired by the need of saving his 
country from the dissolution that threatens her and 
sets himself to do it by building up an organization 
called L’Effort National, a kind of Fascist enrol- 
ment of citizens who pledge themselves to the dis- 
ciplined rescue of the nation. The story opens with 
Chanel’s dramatic declaration in the Chamber of his 
conversion from the Left to the Right. He becomes 
at once hated by his former associates and distrusted 
at the outset by his new ones. He buys a small 
weekly newspaper and sets to work to build up a 
public opinion in support of his views. In the 
course of his work he is helped by Julio, son of the 
English proprietor of L’Etoile. Chanel and Julio’s 
mother, Alma Astley, fall deeply in love with each 
other, but for the sake of L’Effort National (the 
scandal would ruin a good cause) they restrain their 
passion. The story closes with Chanel’s hopes 
accomplished and M. Poincaré established in office 
at the head of a national ministry; but in the moment 
of success the assassin’s bullet finds its mark, and 
Chanel is shot dead on his way to the Astley’s house. 
The story is filled in with a good deal of vivid detail. 
Miss Sutherland has evidently taken pains in the 
preparation of her book and has written it with a 
clever suggestion of the current political life of 
France, its personalities and its intrigues. Now and 
then she goes astray—Paul Boncour is certainly not 
a Communist; he is, in fact, so pale a shade of pink 
that the Socialists constantly talk of excommunicat- 
ing him as a reactionary—but the ordinary reader is 
not much incommoded by such slips. Miss Suther- 
land has made a very readable and at times an excit- 
ing story out of her material, and a good deal of extra 
interest is added by the fact that the events with 
which she deals are recent enough to be still fresh in 
the memory. 


A MAN OF DESTINY 


Bolivar: El Libertador. By M. B. Vaucaire. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY of Bolivar in English was long 
overdue, but it constitutes something of a reflec- 
tion upon the enterprise of British historians that 
when at long last it does make its appearance, it 
should be in the form of a translation from the French. 
It must be admitted that the translator, Miss Margaret 
Baines Reed, has done her work very well indeed, and 
in her capable hands the graphic style of M. Vaucaire 
has lost none of its native vigour. 

The career of Bolivar, like that of Charles XII, is 
one that ‘‘points a moral and adorns a tale.” The tale 
may be read in this book, and, the moral is surely that 
democratic government does not suit the Spanish 
temperament. Bolivar believed in the dictatorship, 
and the century which has elapsed since his death has 
proved him to be right, at any rate, so far as his 
own people are concerned. 

Inevitably the life of Bolivar evokes comparison 
with that of Washington, and even the most preju- 
diced Anglo-Saxon will have to admit that in this 
respect Virginia must yield to Venezuela. Washing- 
ton accomplished feats which were little short of 
miracles, but they pale into comparative insignificance 
before those of Bolivar: the former had always the 
tradition of liberty to aid him, while the latter had to 
create even that. 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. Hart ey 


The Boroughmonger. By R. H. M 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. te 

A Background for Caroline. By Helen Ashton 
Benn. 7s. 6d. : 

The Foreigner in the Family. By Wilfrid Be 
Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 

Above and Below. By R. D. Dorthy. Secker. 
7s. 6d. 


I T is always interesting to read a book by Mr. 
Mottram, for he is one of the few living novelists 
with a line of his own. He takes for his subject some 
great event affecting man in the mass. But he 
portrays it not panoramically or epically, but as it 
were in a Cross-section, as it appears to a handful of 
individuals. His earlier books dealt with the war as 
it expressed itself in the lives of ai Frenchwoman, an 
officer and one or two common soldiers; ‘ The 
Boroughmonger ’ with England at the time of the 
passing of the Great Reform Bill as it expressed 
itself in the lives of a young candidate for Parliament 
in the Whig interest, his father an autocratic noble- 
man, owner of many boroughs, and the various people, 
wire-pullers, extreme radicals, and leaders of local 
politics whom he meets in the course of the election. 

The method is an admirable one. It combines the 
breadth of interest, the emotional excitement of a 
great subject with the concentration and the simplicity 
of a domestic drama. But it is a difficult method to 
handle successfully. It is hard to keep the balance, 
to prevent the background from dwarfing the figures 
or the figures from obscuring the background. In 
his war books Mr. Mottram overcame these difficulties 
triumphantly. The figures were living, individual and 
interesting. But we never forgot that they were part 
of something bigger. No other novelist, however 
informative, portentous and German, gave so easily, 
and so decisively the effect of individual human lives 
helplessly entangled in the great ruthless, clanking, 
revolving machine of war. 

Technically ‘ The Boroughmonger’ shows no 
decline. The plot is reduced almost to the limits 
demanded by the laws of classical unit. England, 
a conglomeration of many classes and types all pul- 
sating with excitement over the Reform Bill, is never 
lost sight of. The writing is enjoyable, virile and 
scholarly, and, if sometimes cumbersome, always 
shows a respect for the value and quality of words— 
no common virtue nowadays. But all the same ‘ The 
Boroughmonger ’ is not as good as Mr. Mottram’s 
war books. The delicate balance is not kept, and, 
though the background is vivid, the characters are 
lifeless. The old difficulty of the historical novel 
remains unsolved. The author cannot give the 
authentic touch of first-hand life to characters who 
necessarily live a different life from any he himself 
can have known. 

As the title of the book suggests, Miss Helen 
Ashton is also faced by the problem of finding) 
a satisfactory relationship between character and 
environment : 

Caroline Field [she begins] was born in Bloomsbury, at 
* the end of the year 1877, in a house that looked on to the 

gardens of the Foundling Hospital. When she was very 

small she naturally thought that the street she lived in had 
been named after her, but when she grew older she realized 
that things had probably happened the other way about. 

To some extent these lines are prophetic of Caro- 
line’s life: she was to be made increasingly aware 
of her unimportance, both as regards the streets 
among which she lived and the people whom she met. 
It is the record of a character never at any time 
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DOCTORS HAVE BEEN 
RECOMMENDING THIS 
TONIC FOR 6O YEARS 
COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


THE EIGHTEEN-SEVENTIES 
Essays by Fellows of the Royal Society of 
Literature. 

Edited by HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER. 
Demy 8vo0. 12s 6d net 

1. By THE MARQUESS OF CREWE. 
Lord Houghton and his Circle. 
2. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Novelists of the ’Seventies. 
3. By WALTER DE LA MARE. : 
Some Women Novelists ree * Seventies. 
4. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Andrew Lang in the’ Seventies—and After. 
5- By JOHN DRINKWATER. 
The Poetry of the ’ Seventies. 
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STEPHEN HALES, D.D., F.B.S. 
An 18th-century Biography. 

By A. E. CLARK-KENNEDY, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
With 14 collotype plates. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
The story of his life and a simple account of 
his researches in such varied subjects as animal 
physiology, plant physiology, and the ventilation 


of ships and prisons, and of the which he 
pe Bare: in the development of colony of 
Georgia. 


PROGRESS IN LITERATURE 
By LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 
The Leslie Stephen Lecture delivered at 
Cambridge on May 10, 1929. 


BUILDING CRAFTSMANSHIP IN 
BRICK AND TILE, AND IN STONE 
SLATES 


NATHANIEL LLOYD, Author of A History 

English Brickwork and of ‘ Practical Brickwork’ 

in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

With 162 illustrations. Demy 4to. 15s net. 
This work is written for those who appreciate 
charm of effect in building construction and want 
to know how it is done. It reveals those small 
details and secrets of good craftsmanship which 
confer the charm and quality that raises a building 
above the ordinary. It is illustrated from the 
work of Sir Edwin Lutyens, as well as from old 

buildings. 


THE FUTURE of GREEK STUDIES 
D. S. ROBERTSON, M.A., Regius Professor 
Crown 8vo. 2s net. 


Cambridge University Press 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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headstrong or self-centred, gradually compelled to 
forgo its own proper inclinations and identify itself 
even more completely with the lives and happiness 
of others. In her youth she was dominated by others; 
in her middle age she sacrificed herself. She is per- 
haps more acted upon than acting, even when, in 
despair at being left behind by the joy of life, she 
seeks to snatch it by throwing herself at the head of 
an American officer. She is a well-drawn and sym- 
pathetic figure and reading about her one can enjoy 
vicariously the charms of self-sacrifice without having 
to endure its pains. But being what she is, receptive, 
resigned, unequal to life, she needs bolstering with 
a background, and that background Miss Ashton 
most copiously provides. Whether animate or 
inanimate, it is full, rich and detailed. Miss Ashton 
has a noticing eye and a retentive memory. Victorian 
London can have been rarely better described. 

When she transports Caroline to Italy after her 
father’s death, her observation is equal to the strain 
and assimilates Florence, apparently without effort. 
She introduces dozens of characters always with some 
personal touch that stimulates the reader’s attention : 


** You tell us what we’ve got to see, and I'll find out how 
to get there,’’ he [Colonel Hepburn] used to say to Caroline, 
who had not the heart to disturb his childish pleasure in 
their occupation by reminding him that she had already lived 
in the city for two ...+.+ He sometimes liked an 
unexpected thing, such as Botticelli’s Pallas, for no reason 
that Caroline could ever. discover. Usually he was absorbed 
in some odd and characteristic view-point of his own; he 
thought that Piero della Francesca’s Duke of Urbino looked 
a decent old boy; he puzzled over the breed of black and 
white dogs in the Spanish Chapel frescoes, and wanted to 
know much more than Caroline could tell him about Sir 
John Hawkwood, because he had been an English soldier. 
He would not hurry over any picture that contained a horse, 
and it was impossible to get him through that sort of room 
that Caroline had hitherto neglected, where every variety of 
medieval weapon was arranged in geometrical patterns on 
the walls. . 

How well we know Colonel Hepburn from this little 
description! Caroline was right to marry the elderly, 
charming soldier, even if after five years of happiness 
she had to be more nurse than wife, and was obliged 
to endure the selfishness and inconsiderateness of her 
step-son, ‘‘a tall, gloomy, good-looking chap... . 
ginger-haired like his mother’s family, with a regular 
you-be-damned sort of manner.’’ 
_*A Background for Caroline’ is a novel rather 
in the manner of ‘ The Squire’s Daughter’; it has 
the same qualities of fidelity and sympathy 
and humour, the same power of building 
up a big effect by patient accumulation of 
detail. But Miss Ashton’s attitude towards life is 
more cheerful than Miss Mayor’s; and what she loses 
in clarity of intention she makes up by a certain 
sanguineness of outlook too general to be called 
optimism, but refreshing to the reader’s spirits. 
‘The Foreigner in the Family’ tells how an 
Englishwoman and her French husband spend a 
short holiday in England with her parents. The book 
is a strange mixture of comedy and burlesque, It is 
full of faults, All the characters, the Frenchman, his 
wife’s nouveau-riche relations, the local aristocratic 
family, the butler, the maid-servant and the chauffeur, 
talk alike, or rather their colloquialisms, the founda- 
tions of their speech, are the same. The book is 
written in indifferent taste with an undertone of hard, 
disagreeable facetiousness. It has about as much 
relation to life as a fantasy by Mr. Belloc with none 
of the latter’s charm and little of his good humour. 
It is childishly Franco-phil: M. de Boncourt is an 
Admirable Creighton, everything ‘he does is' right 
and everything the others do (his wife excepted: she 
has had time to imbibe Gallic ideals) is 
stupid, shallow, ill-mannered and impossible. The 
book is too ill-tempered for comedy, too serious for 
burlesque, too unnatural to be a convincing comment 
upon ordinary life. Its redeeming qualities are brevity, 


LUDWIG RENN’S 
GREAT BOOK 


W ar 


HE very essence of truth. 
We shall be surprised if it 
does not rank among the best of 
the books produced by the war.” 
OBSERVER. ‘“‘ It is terrible... . As 
anti-war propaganda it ranks with 
‘All Quiet on the Western Front ’.” 
MR. ARNOLD BENNETT in The Evening 
Standard, ‘“‘ It is terrific: one feels 
that it is not necessary now to try to 
describe what the war was like: 
future generations can go to these 
pages and know.”’ MRS. HAMILTON, 
M.P., in Time and Tide. ‘ He 
records his impressions with that 
extreme simplicity which is one of 
the highest forms of literary art.” 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. ‘‘ As 
a piece of prose it is magnificent, 
and as a picture of modern warfare 
it is unforgettable.’’ DUNDEE TELE- 
GRAPH. ‘‘A simple statement of horri- 
fying experience.’’ SHEFFIELD MAIL. 
‘* This powerful and dreadful book.” 
GUARDIAN. ‘‘ Presents an epitome of 
all that was endured throughout four 
years of martyrdom by the soldier 
of the line.’? GLASGOW HERALD. 
‘* Rings true from first page to last. 
As a translation it is another feather 
in the cap of Willa and Edwin 
Muir.’’ BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE. Third 
Printing. 7s. 6d. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE’S 
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Pansies 


XTRACT from Mr. Lawrence’s 

‘* Foreword ’’: Some of the 
poems are perforce omitted—about a 
dozen from the bunch. When Scot- 
land Yard seized the MS. in the post, 
at the order of the Home Secretary, 
no doubt there was a rush of detec- 
tives, postmen, and Home Office 
clerks and heads to pick out the most 
lurid blossoms. They must have 
been very disappointed.”” Limited 
edition of 250 copies, signed by the 
author, over-subscribed by the book- 
sellers. Ordinary edition, next 
Thursday. 10s. 6d. 
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LIRUT-OOLOMEL A. H. LANE LABOUR PARTY 
LORD SYDENHAM 
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political unrest, . ent, disease and London Correspondent of “ Vérwarts” and the “ Sozialdem 
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58. net 


which it is. madness ring 


§ Here at last is a book that opportunely 
» G.C.MG., F.R.S., 
the rete itr, and brilliantly discovers that Unknown 
and I have used many of the ‘in speeches Quantity — the British Labour Party. 
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SOVIET UNION 
YEAR BOOK 


Compiled by 
A. A. SANTALOV and L. SEGAL 


Fifth Annual Publication, largely extended, 1929, 
is now ready. 7s. 6d 


“The first attempt to give anything like a full 
account of the various commercial activities of the 
Soviet Union.’’—Saturday Review. 


“1 find it exceedingly valuable in giving infor- 
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intellectual vitality and originality. The ingredients 
are familiar but the mixture is new, and there is 
something tonic in its harsh, unpleasant flavour. 

In ‘Above and Below’ there is much that is 
familiar, little that is new. ‘Tne subject-matter is 
the lives of a group of people bound together by ties 
of varying strength—contiguity, acquaintance, 
friendship, marriage. The method is the method of 
Virginia Woolf; even the style exhibits some of her 
mannerisms : 


But here am I, Beatrice Andrews, she thought, and there 
is she, Mrs. Leslie; I in my world, she fin hers. How 
apart, how divided we are! she considered; all of us, it 
seemed to her; though how else she went on a 
another remark of Frederick’s) are we protected 
encroachment ? 

Or again: 

How, she wondered, knowing (she told herself) the gyrations 
of his mind, can he be made to believe it? Doesn’t he under- 
stand I could let myself love him? she thought, a dull little 
ache of feeling (so askew she pictured it, so wasteful it all 
‘was) rising in her. 

Presently, as in ‘ Mrs. Dalloway,’ sudden death is 
introduced to mark the contrast between the raw facts 
of physical existence and the succession of scarcely 
formulated thoughts and sensations which go to make 
up the ‘‘ stream of consciousness.’’ One tires quickly 
of the affectations of Mr. Dorthy’s style. He shows 
subtlety in the portrayal of his characters, but he 
presents them as it were pre-digested; like Benger’s 
Food, they are easy to assimilate but have little 
individuality, and the reader’s imagination, however 
lazy, soon rebels at finding its work all done in 
advance. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Life of Annie Besant. By Geoffrey West. Howe. 15s. 


MR. GEOFFREY WEST is attracted to Mrs. Besant in 
much the same way that Mr. Arnold Lunn is attracted to the 
Roman Catholic Church. In each writer there is an obvious 
desire to understand his subject and an equally obvious recog- 
nition of the fact that there is something in his subject which 
eludes understanding and baffles explanation. Mr. West is very 
much at home in the earlier portions of this book: Mrs. Besant 
the Secularist offers no difficulties to him; Mrs. Besant the 
Theosophist, on the other hand, appears to be entirely beyond 
his comprehension. His general estimate of her is undoubtedly 
sound. ‘* The least that can be said of her,’’ he writes, ‘ is 
that her life has been a quest not for pleasure or for comfort 
or to satisfy ambition but primarily for truth.” After reading 
these pages, however, the prevailing impression one receives 
is rather that of a navigator without a compass. Mrs. Besant 
has many of the qualities of leadership, but the tragedy of her 
career has been that she has always been forced to rely upon 
minds stronger than her own. Frequently she has been “* let 
down.’’ Pusey let her down badly, and it was not to be expected 
that so ardent and adventurous a spirit should for long rest 
contented in the dreary negations which were all Charles 
Bradlaugh had to offer as a substitute for the Christian Faith. 
What Bradlaugh lacked, she found in Madame Blavatsky, and 
it would seem that in Theosophy her soul has at last found 
an abiding place. In this country she is a figure fast fading out 
of public memory—there are few now who can recall that 
splendid and spirited fight for freedom she waged in the ’eighties 
—and Mr. West has rendered a real service in redirecting the 
attention of his readers to one who, whatever her limitations, 
is one of the most notable women of our time. 


Scoundrels and Scallywags. (and Some Honest Men). By 
Tom Divall. Benn. 6s. 


THERE are more scoundrels and scallywags than honest 
men in Mr. Divall’s lively narrative. Therein lies its value. 
The author was for many years Chief Inspector of the C.1.D. 
at Scotland Yard and in that capacity he had ample oppor- 
tunity for studying the darker side of human nature at first 
hand. His profecsional investigations brought him into contact 
with murderers, thieves, coiners, garrotters and welshers, and 
he was concerned with the famous ‘‘ Jack the Ripper ’’ case. 
The ultimate fate of this notorious Whitechapel murderer has 
been the subject of some speculation. Mr. Divall reveals the 
fact that Sir Melville Macnaghten “‘ received some information 
that the murderer had gone to America and died in a lunatic 
asylum there.” As no murders of a similar type have been 
committed since, this is probably the correct explanation. The 
author has an unexpectedly good word to say on behalf of one 
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much-abused class of the community. ‘ Inf. ” . 
‘are as a rule a decent lot, and if a detective thinks Pru 
successfully carry out all his work without them he ies a 


misapprehension.” The book, which contai he under a 


by Mr. J. H. Hayes, the new, Vice-Chamberlain of 


hold, 


uction 
is a valuable if unpretentious 


literature of criminology. 
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Aspects OF ELIZABETHAN ImaGERY. B olmes 
Oxford: Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 
AGIC IN GREEK AND LatTIN LITERATURE. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 6s. Py Lom 
HE MysTERY AND ART OF THE APOTHECARY. By C Le 
Thompson. The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d, te 
Core D’Or. By H. M. Tomlinson. Faber and Faber. 1s. 
Two Masters. By A. W. Wheen. Faber and Faber. 1s. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


CARLYLE TO THREESCORE-AND-TEN. By David 
Kegan Paul. 18s. 
RELATIONS AND Comptications. By H.H. The D yang 
Sarawak. The Bodley Head. 
Tue Centenary History oF Kinc’s Lonpon. B 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw. Harrap. 21s. 4 
Tue Diary oF THE Rev. Wittiam Jones. 1777-1821. Edited by 


oO. 


F. Christie. Brentano’s. 21s. 


Our PreuHistoric Ancestors. By H. F. Cleland. Williams 
and Norgate. 21s. 


VERSE 


Poems or Eva Gore-Bootn. Longmans. 8s. 6d. 

THE Ecypt. By Phyllis Hartnoll. Oxford: Black- 
well. 

Market Morninc. By Theodora Roscoe. St. Catherine Press, 
2s 


Fritto Misto. By F. C. W. Hiley. Elkin Mathews and 
Marrot. 3s. 6d. (July 3.) 

PoMEGRANATE FLowerR. By Margaret Maitland Radford. The 
Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 
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A HOME SAFE 
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HARRAP 
“A Great Book” 


—Dr. J. M. Butiocu in Sunday Times 
The Song of My Life 
Translated by Béatrice pE HOoLtTHoIR 

Illustrated. 21s, net 


Times: “‘ Her are a record of 
journeys in the as well in the. qpirit, and 
they contain a large sheaf of anecdotes about dis- 
tinguished personages of all nations.” 

E. B. Ossorn in Post: “Her artistic 
greatness has been recog 
all nations. She gives us her balance-sheet of artistic 
endeavour— ten years ot a répertoire of boulevard 
indecéncies and twenty-six years of the lovely songs 
of France.’ 


A Unique Book 


Great Essays of 
All Nations 


Edited by F. H. Prircnarp 


229 Essays 206 Authors 
26 Literatures 1040 Pages 


Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net 


Compiled with the advice and aid of many 
leading experts, this is the first volume of 
its kind ever attempted. Sixty-three of the 
essays have been specially translated, having 
never before appeared in English, and each 
essay is prefixed by a brief account of its 
author. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


JULY, 1929 

CONTENTS 
The Election and its Consequences. By J. H. Harley 
The Answer of Demos. By Sir John Marrjott 
The Fifth Earl of Rosebery. By G. R. Stirling Taylor 
Anglo-American Relations. By ‘‘A 
Easy Reading, Hard Writing. By C. E. Montague 
An Irish Ulysses. By Stuart Gilbert 
The Cost of Litigation. By C. H. S. Fifoot 
The Geographer’s Glory. By Edmund Blunden 
— By W. A. Hirst 

uture of Talki ilms. By R. D. Charques 

Henry VIII’s Tennis-Court. By H. M. Walbrook 
Stanley Weyman. By E. E. Reynolds 
Flemish Diversions. By Anthony Bertram 
The Elusive Victorian Woman. By Helen Grierson 
Arms or Friendship. By ‘Amicus ”’ 
Ebb and Flow. By Stephen Gwynn 


On Sale Everywhere. Price 3s. 6d. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


That is how Elinor Mordaunt, the famous novelist, describes 
the ancient capital of the Isle of Gothland, ‘‘ The City of Ruins 
and Roses.’’ Its long history is a romantic record of war and 
peace, fame and obscurity, prosperity and hard times. Now, in 
the shelter of its massive many-towered city wall, Visby drowses 
in the sunshine, and only the wall itself, the gracious ruins of 
eleven Gothic churches, and the ancient rose-embowered, step- 
gabled houses overlooking the blue Baltic recall its glorious 
past. Visby, continues Mrs. Mordaunt, is “‘ a town with a soul 
and a heart, both steeped in goodness and peace; exquisite now 
in its peaceful old age as it was proud and lusty, adventurous 
and much-suffering in its youth.” : 


Stockholm, Europe’s loveliest capital; the Géta Canal, passing 
through 340 miles of idyllic scenery; Dalecarlia, with its 
unspoiled medizval villages; Lapland, the silent enchanted land 
of the midnight su ese are a few of the delights of a 
holiday in Sweden, where the warm sun shines for from 
sixteen to twenty-four hours a day. 


For free, copiously illustrated booklets and full information write 

to THe Swepisn Travet Bureau, 21x Coventry Street, London, 

W.1, THE British aNnD NortTHERN Acency, 5 Lloyd’s 
Avenue, E.C.3, or any of the leading tourist agencies. 


SUMMER “Ez 
HOLIDAY 


GIBRALTAR 
a new novel by 
NAOMI 

ROYDE-SMITH 


author of 
THE LOVER, CHILDREN IN THE WOOD, etc., 


LAND CRUISES 


EVERY MONDAY—May 6th to September 30th, 1929 
FIRST CLASS RAIL AND ROAD TOURS OF 


ENGLAND & WALES 


L. Forest of Dean, Wye Valley, Malvern 6 
T South ; 


each tour to supervise the whe ne 
FIRST-CLASS RAIL, MOTOR COAC , HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATION, ETC., ET' 


C. 
Write to the Superintendent of the Line, G.W. Paddingten 


CHEST DISEASES 


“* Umckaleabo acts as regards Tuberculosis as a 
veal specific.” 
(Dr. Sechehaye, in the “ Swiss Medical Review.’’) 
“It appears te te have ific destructive 
infiuence on the Tubercle Bacilli 
Quinine has upon Malaria.” 


If yeu are suffering from any 
or lungs—spasmodic or cardiac asthma 


you free of charge. — 

Readers, especially “ T.B.'s,” will see in the above 
few lines more wonderful news than is to be found 
in many volumes on the same subject. 


875 
SWEDEN 
| 
“Wishy 
Incomparable” 
of 
by 
ms 
The 
| 
po 
h 
n 
d 
Ww iviera, mouth, etc, (Dr. Grun, in the King’s Bench Division.) 
||| 
n A representative of the Great Western Railway will accompany excluded—ask 
yeur doctor about Umckaloabo, or send a postcard 
for particulars ef it to: 
Wimbledon, London, S.W.20, who will post same to 
FELIX J. C. POLE, Paddington Station - 
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. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Tue Recovery or Truta. By Count Hermann Keyserling. 


Cape. 25s. (July 1.) 
CREATIVE = Ob By Count Hermann Keyserling 
Tue Lirerary Tuomas Jerrerson. Baltimore 
Hopkins. 3s 


“*Lirt up Your Hearts.” By Walter Walsh. Williams and 
Norgate. 5s. 

Tue Cuurcn anp Pusticity. By Cuthbert Cooper. Williams 
and Norgate. 6s. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


Tue Waters or Arrica. By Aloysius Horn. Edited by Ethel- 
reda Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. (July 1.) 

Trampinc To Lourpgs. By John Gibbons. Methuen. 5s. 

Down THE Stream. By Eleanor E. Helme. The Religious 
Tract Society. 5s. 

Tue Inpian Ferment: A Travecrer’s Tate. By H. G. 
Alexander. Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

On tHe Tramp in Watgs. By S. L. Bensusan. Douglas. 8s. 

Hawkinc. By Richard Blome. The Cresset Press. 12s. 6d. 


REPRINTS 


Fortitupg. By Hugh Walpole. Macmillan. 
IntRopucTion To Satty. By the Author of 
German Garden.’ Macmillan. 2s. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Tue City oF To-Morrow. By Le Corbusier. 
Frederick Etchells. Ridker. 25s. (July 1.) 


FICTION 


Trousers or Tarreta. By Wilson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Cuance For Heaven. By Alan Hillgarth. Chapman and Hall. 


7s. 6d. 
Tue Harper Way. By Harold Bindloss. Ward Lock. 7s. 6d. 
UnpercrounD. By J. Jefferson Farjeon. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Porson In THE GaRDEN SuBurB. By G. D. H. and M. Cole. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Forsippen Marcues. By E. V. de Fontmell. The Scholartis 
Press. 7s. 6d. (July 4.) 
Procession. By Fannie Hurst. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Browsinc Goat. By Jack Kahane. Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 
Menace TO Mrs. KersHaw. By Austen Allen. Bles. 7s. 6d. 
Dovte Storms. By A. Conan Doyle. Murray. 
s. 6d. 
We tuat are Lert. By Isabel C. Clarke. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Brack-Suirt. By Bruce Graeme. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Men or Strence. By Louis Forgione. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
War Paint. By Dane Collidge. Skeffington. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SLEEP, AND THE TREATMENT OF ITS Disorpgers. By R. D. 


2s. 
* Elizabeth and her 


Translated by 


Gillespie. Baillitre Tindall and Cox. 7s. 6d. 

Portrait OF THE Lasour Party. By Egon Wertheimer. 
Putnam. 5s. 

Doctor DotitTLe in THE Moon. By Hugh Lofting. Cape. 
7s. 6d. (July 1.) 


Tue Sment Crrms. Compiled by Sidney C. Hurst. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 

Tue Roman CaMPAGNA AND ITS Treasures. By Gilbert Bagnani. 

: Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 


Saturpay Review in which the A 
mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glanee’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


RULES 

1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. P 

8. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked Acrostic ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday” 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 380 
(Cuostnc Date: First post Thursday, July 4) 
Or Us THOUGH SEVEN SAT ON ENGLAND’S THRONE, 
Our FAME MAY BE OUTLIVED BY HIS ALONE, 
For HAS NOT MILTON SUNG IN DEATHLESS RHYME 
How DkatH o’BRTOOK HIM ERE HE REACHED HIS PRIME? 


Earthly, the se 0 j 
passed 


Followed by me, like deer pursued by cheetah. 
ere 


sev 
“A vile thief he has been this seven ” 
Celibacy is good: here’s something ion. 
Your wife, O churlish fool, must lose a letter | 
Seen in smooth water,—action of the mind. 
In this they shoot the hart, but spare the hind. 


* Tennyson. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 378 


1The Bear’s Tail, a 
magnitude near Ursa 
civ. 14, 

ob xl. 18-19. Behemoth, that 
Hippopotamus. See note in R.V. “> 


Acrostic No, 378.—The winner is Mr. J. R. 
wood Cottage, Tadworth, Surrey, who 
* Behind the Scenes of Espionage,’ by Winifred Liidicke pub- 
lished by Harrap, and reviewed by us on June 15. Six’ other 
15 named ‘ Anne Stuart Queen 
ngland, The did Adventure,’ The Third 
Route,’ 8 ‘ Apollo in Exiles etc., etc. pth. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., D. Awth, E. Barrett, Mrs. Robt. 
Brown, J. Chambers, Clam, Fossil, Jop, Martha, N. O. Sellam, 
Peter, Shorwell, Sisyphus, Hon. R. G. Talbot. 

One Licut Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, e, Mrs. R. H 
Boothroyd, Boskerris, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Ceyx, Chailey, 
D. L., Sir Reginald Egerton, G. M. Fowler, Gay, Glamis, 
H. C. M., Jeff, John Lennie, Lilian, Madge, A. M. W 
oa Met, G. W. Miller, Miss Moore, Lady Mottram, 

s, o Kappa, St. Ives, Stucco, T Tyro, 
W. R. Wolseley, Yendu, Zyk. oe on 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Armadale, Maud Crowther, Dhualt, 
Farsdon, Hanworth, Iago, J. F. Maxwell, Mrs. Milne, Ursula 
D’Ot, Rand, George Randolph, Thora, H. M. Vaughan, 
C. J. Warden. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 377.—Ong Licut Wronc: Cyril E. Ford. 

H. L. V. Day.—* k ’’ was a misprint, which we regret. 


star of the first 
Major. 


cut, style, 
and finish 


Sold by leading 
Hosiers, Outfit- 


not the is she." 
| 
An Indian viceroy minus 
S cholarshi P 
itm Ouse 
bruptnes S 
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INSURANCE 


By D. CAMERON ForRESTER 


the companies transacting life assurance busi- 

ness under the Assurance Companies Act, 1909, 
js always interesting, even though the figures are 
somewhat old when they appear. The return issued 
this year gives the figures generally for the financial 

ending December 31, 1927, but even so they 
are interesting, especially the totals of new home 
business. In 1927 these represented 416,173 policies 
assuring £134,162,970, as compared with 304,031 
policies assuring 458,999,257 in 1913, the last pre+ 
war year. This is a fine total and is in excess of that 
for 1920, which was a boom year for new business 
and included a large amount for the War Loan type 
of policies that were taken out on patriotic grounds. 

Good as the 1927 figures are, when we come to 
examine them a little more in detail it becomes, 
apparent that a great field for increase in life assur- 
ance still remains. Turning to the revenue 
accounts of ‘‘ ordinary ’’ life assurance business 
transacted within the United Kingdom, we find that 
the total received in premiums in 1927 was 
£63,907,441, which represents an average of only a 
little more than £1 per annum per head of the 
population. 

In this connexion another official return is worth 
examination. I refer to the report of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue for the year ended 
March 31, 1928 In this is contained a list of the 
estates—exceeding £100 net—which were liable to 
estate duty during the period. The total of all 
such estates in Great Britain was 116,588. But the 


T HE Board of Trade returns of the activities of 


interesting part about them is the following. Out 
of the total there were: 


Estates not exceeding £300 gross... --- 28,583 
Exceeding £300 but not £500 gross ... - 15,993 
Exceeding £100 but not £1,000 net... --. 28,743 
Exceeding £1,000 but not £5,000 net ... - 28,960 


All the remaining estates were worth over £5,000, 
but if we deduct the smaller estates it will be seen 
that only some 14,400 persons died during the year 
leaving more than £5,000, while one-fourth of the total 
of all estates did not exceed £300 gross value. When 
these figures are linked up with approximate average 
mortality figures some startling results emerge. This 
has been done in great detail by our contemporary, 
the Policy, and, broadly, the result is to show that 
among the smaller estates only one adult in five died 
leaving over £200, only one in six over £400, and 
only one in ten over £700. 

But there are more interesting facts in the report. 
Out of the total gross value of all estates liable to 
duty left by persons dying in Great Britain in 1926, 
only 3.25 per cent. of their value represented life 
assurance. Coming to the smaller estates, of those 
not exceeding £300 gross £16 per £100 represented 
life assurance; in the case of those between £300 and 
#500 gross the percentage was £10 per £100, and 
in the case of estates exceeding £100 but not exceed- 
ing £1,000 net the average was round about £9 
per 4,100. 

Here is another striking fact from the report: Of 
the total of persons who died between the ages of 
25 and 35 in England and Wales in 1927 the total 
amount of estate left averaged £170 per head. Yet 
these are the ages at which, generally speaking, an 
individual is most likely to have young dependents. 
Between the ages of 45 and 55 things were rather 
better; the average was over £600 per head. 


NINETY-SECOND YEAR OF PROGRESS 


1836 
£10,851 
£65,602 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool. 


‘TOTAL INCOME £12,892,792 
TOTAL FUNDS £23,141,526 


LIVERPOOL 
LONDON 


FIRE—LIFE—ACCIDENT—MOTOR—MARINE. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


1928 


LONDON : 
Chief Office: 1 Cornhill, E.C.3 


| 
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I have dealt at length with these figures in order 
to stress the fact that the great benefits of life assur- 
ance are not taken advantage of to anything like 
the extent they should be, although a life assurance 
policy is the only form of investment by which any- 
one with dependents can create a protective fund in 
advance and pay it off out of current income, In this 
connexion the point is frequently raised whether 
the ultimate yield from an endowment policy is as 
good as that from ordinary investment. Here two 
facts have to be borne in mind. Allowing that com- 
paratively small sums could be invested to produce 
an average of 5 per cent. gross, this would represent, 
after deduction of income tax, a return of 4 per cent. 
net. On the other hand, the present income-tax 
rebate allowance of 2s. in the £ on assurance pre- 
miums is equivalent to a gain of 10 per cent. on the 
policyholder’s deposits, in addition to which his 
ultimate profit over total payments made is also tax 
free. The second point is that he creates a capital 
sum at once. 

The Yorkshire Insurance Company—which, by the 
way, has substantially increased its rates of bonus— 
has just issued a series of leaflets which set out these 
points clearly. In the case of an individual aged 30 
next birthday effecting an endowment for £1,000, 
payable, with profits, at the end of 20 years, the 
annual premium would be £50 7s. 6d. or £45 6s. od. 
less income-tax rebate. On this basis the total net 
outlay over 20 years would be £906 15s. od., while 
at the present rate of bonus the policy would mature for 
41,491. The credit difference of £584 odd equals a 
return of over 44 per cent. compound, free of tax, 
or the equivalent of over 5% per cent. gross with 
income tax at 4s. in the £. In the case of a 
15-year endowment at age 35, the return is even better, 
equalling over 4? per cent. compound, tax free and 
nearly 6 per cent. gross. 
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Several offices—notably the Standard Life and the 
National Mutual Life—have already _ introduced 
schemes which give to new policyholders the benefit 
of large immediate protection at low rates while 
reserving to them a share in the profits. The oldest 
Scottish Office—the Caledonian Insurance Company— 
is the latest to do so. Under its scheme policyholders 
paying the special low premium will receive one. 
fourth of the full amount of bonus declared on policies 
in the full premium participating class. This would 
mean an addition to a £1,000 policy of £6 per annum 
at the present rate of bonus. The premiums quoted 
low as they are, will be further reduced on larger 
policies. For instance, the rate payable throughout 
life at age 30 is £1 18s. per £100 on policies under 
41,000 and £1 16s. 6d. per £100 on policies between 
41,000 and £5,000, and is further reduced to 
a! 16s. per £100 on policies for £3,000 and over, 

or a life policy with premiums limited to 20 annual 
payments the rate at age 30 is £2 13s. 5d. per cent. 
and for a 20-year endowment £4 5s. 3d. per cent., 

For the individual whose first concern is the largest 
possible amount of family protection, a life policy at 
very low non-profit rates is one of the best contracts. 
Such a policy has just been issued by the Britannic 
Assurance Company, which will in norma! circum- 
tances be free of all restrictions as to occupation, 
foreign travel and warfare. Aviation as a fare-paying 
passenger is also allowed and the policy carries 
guaranteed surrender and paid-up values. The 
premiums at age 30 is only £16 15s. 1od. per £1,000 
assured at death. But although it will be issued for 
family protection, the policy has been framed primarily 
for the purpose of insuring death duties, which are 
payable on all estates over £100 in value within 
six months of death. There is little need to accentuate 
the burden these duties may very well be on an estate 


of any appreciable extent, but a death duty policy 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


Fire : Life : Marine : Accident 


Claims Paid Exceed 
£62,000,000 
Third century of 
active business 


1 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C.4 
Marine Dept. 
157 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


Applications for Agencies invited. 


Sayings of Famous Men 
LORD GREY OF FALLODON. 


66 HE lamps are going out all over 


4 Europe,’”’ remarked Lord Grey of 
Fallodon in 1914. 
Your own lamp, soon or late, must go out. 


Are you to leave your dependants to struggle 
unaided in the dark? 


Only Life Assurance makes provision at 
once for your dependants. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


gives advantages found in no other 
Company. Its ‘‘ Family Provision ’’ policy 
compares favourably with other non-profit 
policies. 

Write to-day for “ Family Provision ’’ Prospectus “AE.” 


LONDON OUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec 59 DAWSON STREET 
'SaPALL MALL sw, 


OFFICE- 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH 
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THE UNEXPECTED 


death at an early age 
of any man may leave 
his dependents 


UNPROVIDED FOR 


To guard against such 
a calamity effect a Life 
Policy with the 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE GOMPANY 


Write to the Head Office of 

the Company, at 1, 2 & 3 

Queen Street Place, E.C.4 
for descriptive booklet. 


Assurances with or without 
Medical Examination 
— Monthly Premiums 


Funds of this and allied Companies £20,000,000 
ESTABLISHED 1854 


BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office ; 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - 000,000 
ISSUED & PAID UP Garrral : 15,858,217 
RESERVE FUND 10,250,000 


DEPOSITS, etc. (31 Dec., 1928) 335,081,223 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH. Chairman 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Deputy Chairmen 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman 


General Managers: 
EDWIN FISHER. 
H. T. MITCHELL. 


Foreign General Manager : 
W. O. STEVENSON. 


descri of British & Foreign 
Transacted. — 


The Bank has over 2,000 Branches in England and Wales. 


Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks: 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
Head Office: Paris. 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office: Edinburgh. 
THE UNION ory OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 
ead Office: Manchester. 
BANK, S.A.I., 
Rome and Genoa. 


A Contented 
Mind 


—a by-product of 
Life Assurance 


"[ a glow of satisfaction when a 
man has passed first class in a 
life assurance medical examination 
is real and lasting, because he has 
done the only thing that provides 
the fullest security for himself and 
his family. His financial problems 
no longer worry him. 


HOW 
to get the Maximum 
Insurance for a given 
outlay 


The Britannic Assurance Company offers a scheme 
providing immediate life assurance of £1,000 and 
over at very low iums. For instance, at age 
24 next birthday the annual premium is only £15 ; 
at age 28, £16—immediate cover for £1,000. 


At such a low cost—a few shillings a week —no 
man should miss the ity of creating an 
estate that may at his death make all the difference 
between comfort and financial hardship for his 


a oe licies are suitable for the payment of 
ties. In —_s may be endorsed so 
paid direct to the 
Inland Revenue Authorities without production 
of probate. 


Aviation as a fare-paying passenger is allowed 
the policy is free of all restrictions as to occupation, 
foreign travel and warfare. 


CONVERSION INTO ENDOWMENT ASSUR- 
ANCE. If circumstances change or if for any 
reason it is desired to convert this policy into an 
Endowment Assurance payable at a certain age, 
it can be done at any time during the first five 


years on application to the Company. 


Take the first step to-day and 
send for a copy of special leaflet 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Chief Office : 
Broad Street Corner 
BIRMINGHAM 
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affords a cheap means of their being promptly met 
and the estate passing intact. The Britannic is prepared 
to issue these policies under the provisions of the 
Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, and a policy 
so effected for the benefit of a wife or husband or 
child is regarded by the Inland Revenue authorities 
as forming a separate estate, and it is only liable for 
duty at the rate which applies to the amount for which 
it is issued. An individual insuring in this way, there- 
fore, can increase the total value of his estate and 
provide a cash sum for the payment of duty while 
probably effecting a saving in the total payable. 

Our oldest life office—the London Assurance—now 
issues a new limited-payment life policy with options 
which is well worth the attention of those who desire 
to combine family protection with, ultimately, some of 
the benefits of the endowment. A life assurance, 
with profits, for £)1,000 would cost at age 30 next 
birthday £27 i16s. 8d. per annum, the payments 
being limited to thirty in all. At age 60, when pre- 
miums would cease, the policyholder has the option 
of selecting a fully paid-up policy, a cash sum, or an 
annuity. Taking an average bonus of £2 per cent. 
per annum—the present bonus is rather higher—this 
would give an annuity option at 60 of approximately 
£84 per annum per £1,000 assured, or £960 as the 
cash option. As the net total payable, less present 
income-tax rebate, would be £661 10s. in 30 
years, there would be a cash profit of nearly 300 
if this option were selected, in addition to life assur- 
ance protection throughout the entire period to age 
60. The non-profit rate at age 30 next birthday is 
£20 8s. 4d. yearly per £1,000 insured, and the options 
at 60 are a fully-paid policy for £1,000, an annuity 
of £52 a year, or £600 in cash, which represents a 
return of more than the entire net premiums paid, 
and virtually means that the policyholder has 


received his 30 years’ protection free of charge if he 
survives. 
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I continue to receive enquiries regarding the ques. 
tion of monthly payment policies and would like 
call attention to one point. In the table of diddiaies 
which I published, some offices were shown as 
charging a small extra for the accommodation and 
others as not doing so. It is the practice of most of 
the offices which charge the extra, however, to regard 
the monthly premium as a “ true’’ premium. This 
means that in the event of a policy becoming a claim 
the full amount due under the policy is paid, whereas 
some other companies deduct any proportion of the 
full year’s premium which may happen to be out- 
standing. One office which makes payment in full 
whenever a claim occurs is the Commercial Union 
Assurance Company. Another office to do so is the 
Confederation Life Association, which also allows 
thirty years of grace for the payment of monthly 
instalments. 

The Liverpool and London and Globe Insur- 
ance Company has just issued a very handy and 
interesting little booklet entitled ‘ Golfing Hints,’ 
which contains, in addition to hints, portraits of 
celebrities and tables of golf statistics, details of a 
cheap and most valuable policy. For 10s. per annum 
members of recognized clubs are protected against 
claims by the public for personal injury or damage to 
property caused while the policyholder is playing on 
any course in Great Britain and Ireland. The amount 
insured is a maximum of £500 for any one accident, 
plus law costs, with unlimited indemnity during the 
year. The policy also covers the loss or damage by 
fire, burglary, housebreaking or theft of the policy- 
holder’s personal effects, clubs and accessories while 
contained in a club house and the cost of repairing 
or replacing clubs broken in the actual course of play. 
Further, there is protection in the case of the insured 
himself sustaining accidental bodily injury while on any 
course in Great Britain or Ireland. 
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MUTUAL 


Head Ofice: 25-31, MOORGATE, LONDON, 
E.C.2 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


(1) VERY LOW RATES FOR DEATH DUTIES. 


(2) EXCELLENT BONUSES—W!1 H-PRKOFIT 
POLICIES. 


(3) PREMIUMS CAN BE PAID MONTHLY 
BY BANKER’S ORDER. 


TELEPHONE : 
Lonpon Watt 6620/1/2 


Cc. R. V. COUTTS, 
Manager & Actuary. 


LONDON & MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


is making striking progress in its 
Ordinary Life Assurance Dept. 


The Profits distributed among its participating 

policy holders were represented by Reversion- 

ary Bonuses at £2 4s. Od. per cent. on the 

sums assured in respect of the year ending 
24th March, 1929. 


The Company’s assets are valued on a low, 
and its liabilities on a high, 
basis. 


The Company was Established in 1869 and 
Transacts Life, Fire and General Business 


Total Funds Exceed: NINE MILLION POUNDS 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


ONDITIONS on the Stock Exchange remain 
(changed Such activity as exists is centred 

in specialities. Markets as a whole are domina- 
ted by the monetary position, the uncertainty of which 
is undoubtedly restraining stock-market activity. 
Coupled with this is the fact that Throgmorton Street 
always suffers in competition with the great sporting 
festivals and social functions which monopolize so 
much attention at this time of year. The gilt-edged 
market, which has been in a depressed condition for 
some time owing to the depreciation in the dollar value 
of sterling, has this week had to face fresh troubles 
in the form of an issue of £5,000,000 5 per cent. 
debenture stock by the Agricultural Mortgage Cor- 
poration, an institution formed by the late Govern- 
ment for the purpose of making long-term loans to 
farmers in accordance with the Agricultural Credit 
Acts of 1928. This new issue is a trustee investment 
and is being issued at 100. In view of the fact that 
a full half-year’s interest of £2 10s. is to be paid 
on January 1, 1930, which is equivalent to a bonus 
of 8s., the issue price is reduced to £99 12s. It will 
be seen that a trustee investment at this price acts 
as a serious competitor to the existing Government 
loans, the dullness of which is further aggravated 
by the strong belief that in the reasonably near future 
fresh issues will be made to finance the present Govern- 
ment’s unemployment schemes. 


FILM INDUSTRY 

Much has been written of late about the devastating 
efiect on the moving-picture industry in this country 
of the new talking film. A section of the Press has 
pointed out in detail and at great length that this 
industry is entirely killed, so far as this country is 
concerned, and investors have been warned that the 
industry lies entirely in the hands of the Americans, 
and that they are taking great risks if they give finan- 
cial support to the English companies. With this 
point of view I entirely disagree; so persistent has 
been the tale that one is forced to the suspicion that 
it may emanate from American interests who are fear- 
ful of not retaining in the talking-film industry the 
position which they undoubtedly held in the making 
of silent films. | Unfortunately, the pessimists have 
been supported in their lamentations by the poor 
results achieved by certain of the newer film com- 
panies created during the last year or two. 

That a well-conducted business of this nature can 
prosper in this country is shown by the report and 
balance sheet of British International Pictures Ltd., 
recently issued, which showed a profit of £194,651 
for the year ended March 31 last. It is interesting 
to note that those responsible for this company have 
appreciated the importance of the talking film and 
have not merely equipped necessary studios but have 
completed their first super film of this nature which 


was exhibited to the critics last week and has received 
unstinted praise. 

Owing to the war, America had several years’ start 
in the silent-film making; but the talking film is by 
no means an American monopoly, and it is to be hoped 
it will develop into a strong industry in this country. 
Producers this side certainly have a great advantage 
in the fact that English actors and actresses speak 
English better than anyone else. It is to be hoped 
that this new industry will receive such financial sup- 
port as it needs, although investors will have to 
exercise considerable caution in the media they select 
for investment in this class of entertainment. 


CENTRAL MINING 


Although business in the South African mining 
market remains on a small scale, steady interest is 
shown in the shares of the first-class holding com- 
panies. Reference has recently been made to the 
Anglo-American Corporation, the shares of which have 
grown in popularity by virtue of the Corporation’s 
interest in the new Rhodesian copper field, while the 
attractions of Union Corporation shares have fre- 
quently been drawn to readers of these notes. Atten- 
tion this week is drawn to the shares of two other 
first-class companies in this category; the Central 
Mining Investment Corporation and the Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company. The report of 
the Central Mining Company for the year ended 
December 31 last showed profits amounting to 
4£797,029, and shareholders received 20s. free of tax 
in the form of dividend and bonus, which is the same 
rate as paid for the past five years. The company’s 
interests consist of large share-holdings in first-class 
South African mining propositions, Trinidad Lease- 
hold, Tocuyo Oilfields of Venezuela and miscellaneous 
interests in various parts of the world. The balance 
sheet discloses an extremely strong position. Invest- 
ments are valued at £8,250,369, which tctal includes 
43,652,139 of British Government securities. Cash 
at bankers and in hand over £1,000,000. The reserve 
fund amounted to £1,900,000. These figures denote 
the strength of the Corporation, and its shares, which 
have a nominal value of £8, appear well worth lock- 
ing away as a permanent investment at the present 
price, which is in the neighbourhood of £18, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that something in the nature 
of a substantial bonus distribution can be reasonably 
anticipated in the course of the next year or two. 


JOHNNIES 


Turning to the Johannesburg Consolidated Invest- 
ment Company, the shares of which are popularly 
known on the Stock Exchange as ‘‘ Johnnies,” this 
company is largely interested in the South African 
gold, diamond and platinum industry, and is also 
interested in the new Northern Rhodesia Copperfield. 
Shareholders have received dividends of 15 per cent. 
free of tax for the past six years. The balance sheet 
discloses a strong position, and the Corporation is 
run on sound conservative lines. These shares, which 
are procurable in the neighbourhood of s50s., also 
appear suitable for permanent investment purposes. 


CEMENT MERGER 


There have been indications that Mr. Henry Spence 
Horne has for some time had as his goal the rational- 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd.  tetat Funds Exceed £37,466,700. Total Income Exceeds £10,775,800 
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ization of the cement industry of this country. 
Another step, presumably with this object in view, 
is being taken, as it is announced that the various 
cement-manufacturing companies of the Red Triangle 
group are to be merged into the Ship Canal Portland 
Cement Company. Shareholders in the Holborough 
Cement Company; Greaves, Bull and Lakin, and the 
Dunstable Portland Cement Company will receive 
shares in the Ship Canal Company in exchange for 
their existing holdings. This consolidation should lead 
to further economy and increased efficiency. Full 
details of the scheme will be announced at the annual 
meeting of the Ship Canal Portland Cement Company, 
which is to be held next month. Meanwhile, as it 
looks as though the cement companies are in for an 
era of increasing prosperity, those who hold cement 
shares, whether they be in the Red Triangle or Blue 
Circle groups, would presumably be well advised to 
retain their interests and await higher price levels. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS LTD. 


The Report of Beecham’s Pills Limited for the fifteen 
months ended March 31 last makes extremely satis- 
factory reading for shareholders. The net profit from 
‘the pill business, dividends from subsidiary companies, 
profit on realization of investments, etc., less charges, 
amounted to £255,948. The participating preferred 
shares in addition to their fixed 8 per cent. per annum 
are to receive a further dividend at the rate of 2 per 
cent. per annum, bringing the total up to 10 per cent. 
per annum, while the deferred shares are to receive 
a final dividend of 20 per cent. which, with the interim 
dividend already paid, makes a total of 40 per cent. 
for the period. 


J. LYONS AND CO. 


A considerable amount of interesting information 
is invariably contained in the speech of the chairman 
at the annual meetings of J. Lyons and Company. 
This week was no exception to the general rule when 
Major Isidore Salmon dealt with many points of 
interest. The vastness of the business of Lyons can 
be appreciated from the fact that the chairman 
informed shareholders that no less than 17} million 
customers patronized the company’s Corner Houses 
during the last twelve months. It is characteristic 
of the conservative manner in which the finances of 
this company are controlled that the sum of £125,000 
received in premiums on a recent issue of 7 per cent. 
preference shares has been added to the reserve 
account, which now totals £1,175,000, while the ex- 
penses of the issue, a small amount, was charged to 
trading account. Lyons shares certainly appear a 
desirable permanent investment. 


TRANSPORT INVESTMENTS 

Investors who wish to take an intelligent interest 
in their holdings should find no difficulty in doing so 
by reason of the fact that during recent years the 
custom has grown by those interested of compiling 
brochures containing fundamental particulars of 


nearly every class of investment. The latest publica-. 


tion of this nature takes the form of an excellent 
compilation dealing with transport investments other 
than Home Railways. The brochure, which is published 
by the Charterhouse Investment Trust Limited of 
30 and 31 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C., is 
divided into four sections, manufacturers of com- 
mercial motor vehicles, manufacturers of aeroplanes 
and aero engines, road transport companies, and air 
transport. Those interested in this class of invest- 
ment will find this publication of exceptional interest. 


COMPANY MEETING 
In this issue will be found a report of the meeting 

of Anglo-Argentine Tramways Co., Ltd. 

Taurus 


29 June 1929 
Company Meeting 
ANGLO-ARGENTINE TRAMWAYs 


The Forty-Fifth Ordin General Meeting Anglo 

Argentine Tramways was held on ondon, 
Sir George A. Touche, Bt. (the Chairman), in resan 
his speech, said: We are glad to announce that the peanpede 
which Argentina has enjoyed during the past year was re y 

in the volume of traffic handled by the company, if not j 
financial results to the company. The traffic’ 
records. The appropriation to renewals reserve was £372 a 
as against £368,666 in 1927. Of this £280,000 was abso we 
by expenditure on renewals. The balance carried to net Po 
account was 41,026,132. To this has been added £28,044 
from interest and minor receipts in London, making a to 
of £1,052, 176. Against this there is charged the annui 
the City of Buenos Aires Tramways Co., interes on the Deven 
tur2 stocks, sinking fund quotas for redemption of Debenture and 
share capital, and dividends on the First and Second Preference 
in all to £1,027,464. 

n view of the controversy about the comparativ i 
capabilities of tramways and omnibuses, he 
traffic in the City of Buenos Aires are worthy of notice As 
you are aware, the City of Buenos Aires is now well supplied 


with cninibuses. The total number of sse 

carviel by them in 1928 is estimated 000,000. 
Th: total number of 


_ Passengers carried by all tha 
tramways in Brenos Aires during the same period was 
675,000,000, of which our proportion represents about 75 per 
cent. The gignificance of this comparison lies in its contra. 
diction of the common belief that omnibuses everywhere can 
equal, if not surpass, tramcars in fulfilling the modern transit 
needs of large populations. 

After referring to the growth of omnibus and taxicab com. 
petition and to the congestion of traffic in the centre of the city 
the Chairman continued: In the interests of the community, the 
company has continued to pursue its policy of bettering services. 
on both the surface and underground lines, wherever that 
course has been precticable. These measures, with the progres- 
sive replacement of trailer cars by motor-cars and the general 
speeding up of services, all form part of a comprehensive plan 
initiated by the company for assisting in the alleviation of the 
city’s transport troubles. 

The confusion which exists, and tends to increase, makes 
clearer with every passing day the need for replacing the hap- 
hazard development of transport facilities by a scheme of co- 
— fn conjunction with the extension of underground 
ines 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


L nvestments ? 


will 
Tell You 


Read “Taurus” on ‘ The City’ every 
week in the Saturday Review, and 
invest safely and profitably, 


Of all booksellers sixpence, or post free from the 
Publishing Office, 9, King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


Inquiries on all matters of Stocks and Shares are 
promptly replied to in the daily “Answers” column 


The advice given is positive and impartial, and 
aims solely at furthering the interests of investors. 


Address your queries to The Editor, 
The ews 
20, Bishopsgate, 

London, E.C. 2 


On sale at all newsagents and bookstalls. 
DAILY, TWOPENCE 


June _1929 


The New Company Law 


The first of a series of brilliant Articles that well 


The Summer 


Special Number 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 


Saturday, 29th June, 1929 


AND WILL CONTAIN CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT LAWYERS 
OF THE DAY 


“THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION.’ 
Mr. Arthur Stiebel, M.A., t 
will appear in this issue. 
S OLI CITORS’ ORDER YOUR COPIES EARLY 
JOURN AL Greatly Enlarged Circulation | 


for Advertising Space and Rates should be 
at once to :— 
The Assistant Editor, 
* The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4 


Telephone: Holborn 1853 


* WHEN TRADE IS BAD—ADVERTISE.” 
—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Newcastle-on-T yne 


Best Medium for Advertising 


‘ The Solicitors’ Journal "—That admirably 
paper of the 


—The Hon, Mr. Justice McCardie, 


of 
| 
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Book 


Hardy’s Wessex Novels. 17 vols. original issue. With this 
set is Wessex Poems. 


Ist Edit. 18 vols. in all. 1894-98. 
Rare. 25. 


& 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Works. 4 vols. 1874, 30s. 

Scott's Waverley Novels. .48 vols. Half-calf, gilt. 1856. £10. 
Thiers’s History of the French Revolution, Portraits and other 
illustrations. 5 vols. London 1833. £3 10s. . 

Carlyle’s French Revolution. 3 vols. Library Edit. 10s. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 

Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 21s. Published at £8 3s. 

Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 
Published at £4 4s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. 3s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 

Shaw’s British Sporting Artists. 25s. Published at 42s. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Bennett. Old Wives’ Tales. 1908. 
Tennyson’s Poems. 1830 and 1833. 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 1850. 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 
Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 
Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 
Wells’s Time Machine. 1885, 

Wells’s Love and Mr. Lewisham. 1900. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


Bargains 


1851. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Episodes of the Month 
On Muckraking By GEOFFREY POPHAM 


The Tory Ideal By J. H. BLAKSLEY, M.C. 


The Great Wall of China 
By Captain WILMOT P. RUSSELL, M.C. 


The Psychology of Utrecht By DUTCHMAN 
** Cub-Hunting” By Miss FRANCES PITT 


Constitutional Episcopacy 
By The ARCHDEACON OF CHESTER 


A Mission in Morocco 
By Bric.-GeneraL MENDS, C.B. 


Boys and Bungalows By FITZURSE 


The Birds of the Vlei 


By Mrs. CONYERS ALSTON 
A Man is Shot By HIBERNICUS 


The Military Associations of Canada 
By A. G. BRADLEY 


Price 3s. net 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Shipping 
& & BRITISH INDIA 
PASSENGER. 
Frequent and lac Saili from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete., MEDIT RANEAN, 


INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CE p 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND sou. ae 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., ete. 
P. & O. and B.1, Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & ©. Orient and New Zesland Shipping Companies 
Address for all Passenger Business, 
London, S.W.1; for Fre! 
and B.I, Offices, 122 Leadenhal 
B.l. Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 


Appeal 


| 
MARY, EDMONTON.—Please 


Tt. 
S parish of 8,000 people by sending cast 

or “ rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 7 


Books for Sale 


HARDY—25 vols. Full calf (new) 


NOYES—4 vols. Half-morocco (new) 5 
WORLD’S BEST BOOKS—6 vols. Cloth (new) ... 3 0 9 
OUTLINE OF WORLD TO-DAY—3 vols. Cloth 
(new)... eee eee see 250 
MODERN TEACHER—6 vols. Cloth (new) 300 


All New Books 
Write to BOX II, ‘‘ SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON, 


‘ Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2533 
Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “‘ ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


THE GUETHEANUM SPEECH CHORUS 
First Appearance in London. 
RUDOLF STEINER HALL, Clarence Gate, N.W.1 
TUESDAY and FRIDAY NEXT, July 2 and 5, at 8.30. 
Choruses in German. 


Tickets, numbered and reserved, 3s. (inc. tax). Padd. 8219 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
and speedily typed by experienced operators, 


M SS. Moderate terms. 


The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


EMBER OF AUTHORS’ SOCIETY, expert typist, will 
type authors’ MSS. at usual rates. Address: S. Wy 
POWELL, 38a Curzon Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth, 


YPEWRITING, INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS. Highly 

recommended for accurate and intelligent work. Charges 

moderate. QUIXTET BUREAU, 20F, Outer Temple 
London, W.C.2. City 7778. 
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